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\ Perhaps it’s not polite to peek 
SPIES in public. But she simply must 
find out why all the men rave about Sally's 


sandwiches. What is the secret? 





Um-mm! Delicious! Wonder 
what Sally's new recipe is?*‘No 
recipe needed,’’ smiles Sally. ‘‘Just an inex- 
pensive can of Underwood Deviled Ham.”’ 


TRIE. 


* a ee 





BUYS **Sure,’’ says friend a 

ways recommend Underwood 
Deviled Ham ... have sold it for years. It’s 
all fine ham, you know, deliciously seasoned 
with rare spices.’’ Try some yourself for your 
next party, picnic or supper snacks. It costs 
very little, for a little spreads far. 


FREE! Write today for book of —_. Ad- 
nut 


dress Wm. Underwood Co., 107 Wa 
Watertown, Massachusetts. 


St., 


~~ 6 
UNDER f\ WOOD 


DEVILED HAM 


In tins 
oT 
table jars 


P For variety try “rArtrom”, the new Under 
« 7° wood canape spread. Tastes imported—costs 
little. Ask your grocer or send 15c for full size can. 
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“Coming to the Point’ by Wm. Mount 


THE ORIGINAL YANKEE 


Swappers’ 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
( that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 

minimum 50c. The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 1938 
) or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll 
») be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to 


ee ee ea ae 


¥ vee 
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Courtesy Hartley 


Columns 


s) the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. §§ 
SO PPO POP IPO PO POD POLIO ILIIII—~ ~~~. 


Widow and son of fourteen want a safe horse. 
Some farm work. In exchange offer good care and 
promise not to sell. S401. 


Will trade guns, camera, movie projector, fishing 
rods or cash for good copies of Channing’s Thoreau; 
Richardson’s Clarissa; Stowe’s Pearl of Orr’s Island; 
Morgan’s In the Path of Napoleon or other interest- 
ing books. $402. 

I offer 100 acres of fine woodland in the Berk- 
shires, near State Road and bounded by a brook and 
small river. Excellent fishing (stocked) and hunt- 
ing. I want in exchange several acres of New 
Hampshire upland wood and meadow near Monad- 
nock. Chocorua or the Presidentials and in full sight 
of some of these, accessible, with available good water 
and preferably with habitable building. Latter may be 
small and need not be in fine repair. $403. 

Professor of Engineering with two girls, age eight 
and ten, Protestant, offers pleasant room and home 
in Montclair to girl about 16 or 17 who would like to 
continue her education in high school nearby in 
return for lending a hand with the dishes and light 
housework. Strictest references. $404 


Who wants a beautiful “St. Bernard (female) 
puppy? Was eight months old July 18, weighs 110 


lbs. now and will weigh about 200 when grown. 























Mile long pedigree of national and international 
champs. Value about $200...make me an offer. 
Good advertising investment for ski lodge. S405. 





Offer one signed copy of my new hook American 
Glass Paperweights selling at $10. Will exchange 
with some smart Yank. What have you to offer? 
$406. 











Have three western saddles in good condition and 
two 1-4 h. p. 32-volt D. C. motors. Want English 
saddles, old surveyors transit, pine bureaus or what 
have you? $407. 

Will swop services hill billy band for free junket, 
bus, boat, plane or train ride to World's Fair, New 
York. $408. 


I have cook range, 8 gallons yellow paint, several 
cameras, photo apparatus, typewriter, antiques and 
I want a wheelbarrow, rugs, carpet (rag), colonial 
costumes, and antiques. $409. 

I have a valuable, really good, old violin that 
I won't part with unless I know it is for someone 
beyond the beginners we who will really appre- 
ciate it. In exchange want goats, donkey, or 
riding hoss. $410. 
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REALLY NEEDED—Vacuum cleaner, washing 
machine, ice box, old piano, hot water bags, etc., for 
some 18 refugees (12 children) now farmed out in 
Southern New Hampshire woods. Can offer in ex- 
change only their profound gratitude. $411. 

Will swop old records and beautiful RCA cabinet 
victrola-radio for new records and good toned new 
victrola. $412 








I collect old dime and nickel novels—the “blood 
and thunder” kind—thin, not book form, and I 
swop all over the states in order to complete my sets. 
Got any, or any weekly story papers in Also 
swop old wall paper pieces. $413. 

Ice boat mast and special built sail 9 ft. by 8 ft. at 
hase for second hand riding saddle in good condition 
Also have ice boat chassis to swop. What have you? 
$414. 


sets? 


Stocking knitting machine—a bit rusty but can 
be used. Antiques desired. $415 

Smart well-cared-for clothes from famous N. Y. 
shops, size 36 suitable for young women or college 


girls. Includes fur-trimmed evening coat, evening 
and dinner dresses. Also expensive shoes—size 6B 
and hats size 22% I am interested in finished 


needlepoint, old books, old glass and small pieces of 
antique furniture in good condition $416. 


Will swop one pair Dodson-nature glasses, like 
new, with case and shoulder strap for recent “‘hest 
seller’’ hooks to equal value. $417. 

Who wants the song “Hearts of Gold"? Made in 
Yankeedom, and offered in exchange for specimens 
of minerals, fossils, semi-precious stones or Indian 
relics. A real Yankee product in exchange for a 
few genuine specimens for forthcoming school exhi 
bition. S418. 

Want to make money? Complete 20 volume set of 
financial advice in exchange for binoculars, girl's 
hike or what have you? 9. 

Anyone languid enough to prefer a dozen ancient 
assorted records of the Art Shaw-Bing Crosby 
variety with a scattering of Red Seals, maybe Car- 
men or Hansel & Gretel, to some good sheet music 
for piano? Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Brahms pre- 
ferred in that order. $420. 





Second hand blue girl’s bicycle in excellent con- 
dition for a good sized row hoat in ditto shape. 
$421. 





Santa Claus! Figures, pictures, ornaments or dolls J 


showing the jolly old Saint Nick of U. S. 





or his} 


counterpart in foreign countries are my hobby. | 
What’s yours? $422. ' 

Wouldn’t you like to own my great uncles 
wedding shirt? It’s in perfect condition, made 


entirely by hand, with an elaborately smocked bosom 
A rare specimen of old time needlework. In return 
I crave a bushel of well rotted cow manure. $423 

Will swop nice cool bomb proof cave and infor 
mation on location and condition of other air cooled 
underground shelters in New England and Eastern 
New York state for self regulating hootenany or 
whatsit. $424. 





One stock engraving, ‘Battle of Gettysburg” in 
perfect condition with frame for complete Godey’s 
Lady Books with prints, or Graham’s, or old brass 
candlesticks or pewter. $425. 

Have telegraph sounder to swop for what have 
you? $426. 











Will swop peony roots, Spirea Van Houti, etc., for 
varieties which I lack. $427. 
Sensible Dieting” interesting, brand new 
Will go down to half price equivalent. What you 
got? $428. 














400 day clock. Brass works under glass dome 
Valuable. What am I offered? $429. 
I love black currant jam. Who can supply the 
black currant bushes and for what? $430. 
Want a fluffy collie pup? 
We've got eight 
If you want one, come on up 
Don’t be late. 
Are they cute? Bet your boots 
I’m not funnin’ 
Runs so fast he just scoots 
Is he cunnin’! 
And his coat is white and yellow 
Such a mop. 
If you’ve something for this fellow 
Wanta swop? 





$431 
Will swop “Victor” movie camera and case, old 
fashioned but in perfect condition, excellent lens, 
takes slow motion as well as normal, cost $125 new 
What have you? $432. 
Will swop anything for an old car built not later 


than 1910. Packers, Cadillacs, Fords and early 
foreign cars preferred. Need not be in running 
condition. Will not be used for commercial pur- 
poses. $433. 


~ Old stone step about 3 ft 6 in. square. Old iron 
boot scraper attached. Would like white paint for 
small colonial house and barn (7 to 8 gals.) $434 


Who wants a good home for their favorite doll of 











some 50 years ago? I will provide home and a 
mother’s care and throw in a hand-tooled leather 
purse, or key case, or similar article to boot. Who's 


$435. 


game for a Yankee dicker? 





Your choice of old books for my choice of old 
stereo slides. S436. a 

Shaker made two decker wood stove. Only two or 
three in existence used for heating toglers 
“goose”. What am I offered in exchange? $437 








Swop matched pair Holstein steers, 20 mos. girt 
5 ft.-6 in., quiet and handled, not worked for 2 yrs 
property tax receipts. T. B. and Bangs accredited 
of course. What say? $438 





How about snowshoes for my golf clubs and 
but give me time to investigate my attic. 5439 

A Holton cornet and case 
Hawaiian guitar and case in good condition. 
value $25. S440. 

Like to swop a place in Maine for one in Con 
necticut not too far from New York City. S441 

Let me know your wants for any discarded clothes 
from a six footer weighing 185. $442. 

Making a collection of little individual butter 
pads or dishes. Please search your top shelves and 
write me what you find. What are you collecting 
$443. 

8 room house, newly renovated throughout, with 
modern, new bath, in center of Georgetown, Mass 

just 30 miles from Boston, opposite school. Equi 


perfect condition for 
Cornet 


valent $2100. S444. 
Hand made metal, copper, pewter or aluminum 
trays, flower howls, candle sticks, etc., needlepoint 


dresses knitted, hand crocheted Tuscany luncheon 
sets. Hour’s drive from Boston and you can hear my 
dicker. S445 

I'll swop an 1825 
with original brass cuffs and 
my family for three generations) 
your summer home on cool « enings, for a 
porch-glider or studio couch in good condition 
Just to show you my generous disposition I'll throw 
in an E. A. G. Roulstone wooden trunk (curved top 
made in Boston in the early days. 5446. _ 

1 Wing chair—75 years old—for old glass, china 
or hair cloth furniture. S447. 

I have an 8-room house cost $12,000. 
for a farm in New Hampshire. S448 

Two unique brass kerosene hearse lamps—can be 
wired for electricity—to be used as front door lamps 
Will swop for portable radio for camp. S449 
“NEVER BREAK wardrobe trunk in very good 
condition, needs key. About 19 by 22 by 42 
rolled top. Would trade for what have you 

Four room furnished cottage at Hampton 
N. H. Central. Sleeps six. jas range 
lights. Exchange for similar property i! 
Petersburg, Fla. $45 


Fireframe, complete 
rosettes, 1 


Franklin 
(owned by 
splendid to heat 
large 


Will swoy 


$450. 
Reach 
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THE TRANQUIL LIFE 


Fifty 
railroad accident that took effect mostly on 


years ago I suffered injuries in a 
my head; lost all my teeth, fractured my 
jaw and my nose, and pretty nearly scalped 
me. As a result of those injuries I became 
hard of hearing, not all at once, but gradu- 
ally over a term of years, until finally it 
became hard work to carry on a conversation 
with any person. People, who called at the 
house, could carry on a conversation in the 
same room without my knowing what they 
were talking about. Finally I started to learn 
lip reading and had progressed far enough 
Meouw,” 


I did 


not get some mechanical hearing apparatus. 


to be able to see the family cat say “ 
when one of my visitors asked why 


the answer to that was that I had 
Then 


advertisement in the 


Frankly, 
no money. came the inspiration; I 
Swoppers’ 
1938, ask- 
ing for assistance in securing a device for 


As the result of that 


advertisement I have received three devices, 


put an 


Column in YANKEE in December, 
defective hearing. 
two of them electrical and one of them a 


which 
hooked onto your ear with a small spring. 


mechanical ear made out of celluloid, 
This latter was no good—practically the 
same as cupping your hand behind your ear 
and no more effective. The first electrical 
device was worn out and not of any use 
and finally the last one, received from a 
lady in Baltimore, did the business all right. 
And that is what I am kicking about. Previ- 
ously the world had been a nice calm place 
thirty 
with a double 


to live in. I could sit on my lawn, 
feet from a State Highway, 
line of traffic, and, if I shut my eyes, could 
not hear the cars go hy. Then, when | 
put on the electrical gadget the cars made 
a terrible 


noise; the rooster crowed; the 


hens cackled; the birds sang; and the seven 
grey squirrels that come to my feeding tray 
on the kitchen window sill every morning 
for their breakfast made a terrible racket 
with their comments on the food offered 
And the majestic air ships that sailed 
so silently above us gave forth an awful roar. 
In my home-workshop I had to take the 


thing off, 


them. 


because the machinery made too 
much noise. 


Of course, the thing has its advantages : 
can go to church and hear the sermon and 
the music; can hear the radio without kicks 
from the neighbors and perhaps some day 
I will be able to get to the movies and hear 
the talky-talk goes with them. 
And there is one other advantage about this 
contrivance, by 


which now 


turning a small button a 

Iraction of an inch you can cut off all sound 

and relax into the old peaceful times. 
Georce L. RaymMonp, 


Kingston, Massachusetts 


Wanted: Moving picture camera (new or second 
hand in good condition) for publicity purposes te 
hecome the property of a private charitable organiza 
tion assisting hundreds of handicapped children. If 
projector or screen could be thrown im too that 
would help. In exchange the field assistant of this 
society guarantees the donor that joy of helping the 
less fortunate. 5452 


100 (or more) hand printed Christmas folders with 
envelopes ready to he tinted. Good for church 
groups or country town clubs. Swop for one good 
fine red damask table cloth. $453 

Corn cutter (1830), 2-horse disc harrow. Artist's 
studio and 40 acres land. Spike tooth harrow. Trap 
(rubber tires). Chestnut flooring. What you got? 
$454 

Some small islands on this hemisphere owned by 
folks on another hemisphere for cash loaned during 
World War 1. Will swop land (not good will) 
or what have you? $455: 





Wanted: Novel, vintage of early 1900's by Bertha 
Runkle, Straight Down the Crooked Lane. Need 
not be new. Some borrower still has mine. What 


hook would you like? Will send list. S456 

Sixty acre farm, good spring water, 3 room log 
cabin with stone fireplace, on a Mass. mountain top. 
Will swop for property nearer Long Island Sound, 
or some lake or river where my poor legs won't 
have to climb mountains any more—-or will swop for 
almost anything reasonable. $457. 


~ | have more books than room im book cases. But 
I’ve plenty of space for your maple sugar or syrup. 
What hooks would you like? Fiction? Or old child- 
ren’s hooks? I have four choice sturdily bound 
volumes of Owr Young Folks years of 1867, 71, 
72, 73 ( a magazine edited by J. J. Trowbridge and 
Lucy Larcom). You pay all postage. S458 

My pet “Sandy” a large white angora goat, with 
cart and harness for sheep or collection of old but 
empty hard liquor bottles to add to my collection 
Sheep preferred. S459 


One seventh of an island Green's Basin, Lake 
Winnipisaukee for equal amount of land in Moulton 
boro, N. H. or surrounding towns. S460 


Want my last winter's brown velour coat trimmed 
with honest to goodness beaver cuffs and collar? 
It cost $50 new and is in excellent condition. Will 
swop for anything I need $25 in value S461 

“Homemade penuchi, ditto fudge (any kind) or hand 
knit spiral socks (fit any foot, no heels to get holey) 
I'd like a steeple clock that works, old-fashioned 
letter rack, ditto tin spice cans, ditto brush and comb 
rack for wall. S462 

Enfanticipating? Will swop ten months old son 
David's tiny garments, consisting of brand new hand 
knit dresses, and other useful and sundry articles 
for clothing to fit girls of 11 and 7, hoys 3 and 1, or 
New England delicacies of any kind List sent on 
request $463 
~ | am building a Cape Cod home and would like 
ideas for wall paper, exterior decoration, a brass 
handled poker for fireplace, also a bed warmer, an 
outside lantern with oil burner. All for which I 
will give one Holton Liewellyn trumpet in brass with 
case. Costs new $85 S464 
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Note to Subscribers—Old ond New 


Yankee, Inc., really and truly would like to 
let you all have your swops for nothing. We 
started out that way- then we started charg- 
ing newsstand buyers, as we felt that was 
only fair by our subscribers. As soon as we 
did that, the Postoffice Department ruled, 
that inasmuch as we had placed a value on 
swops (which there had not been before) all 
within the limits outlined at the 
must pay too. It's just 
one of those things wherein “regulations is 
regulations.” So please remember we're 
with you 100% in this swopping game and 
this charge of 3c a word is truly nominal 
and hardly pays the cost of postage 


subscribers 
start of this column 

















Notice to Swoppers! 
The closing date for new swops and 
removal of the old is the first of the 
month previous to the one in which 
you wish your ad to appear or to be 
When your swop has been 
And be 


Every 


pulled. 
completed please notify us. 

sure to send your key number. 
time you do means one less gray hair 


for. the .Swop Editor! 




















Will swop Crawford kitchen range with oil burner 
(geod condition but | refuse to polish it any longer) 
for six boards, 16" wide, 90" long for book shelves, 
wallboard, plywood, children’s slide, or what have 
you valued at 15 dollars? S465 


VIOLIN “Hopf and Maginni Old mstruments 
in fine condition. Also rowboat, motorboat, Briggs & 
Stratton one horsepower gasoline motor, watch, radio, 
electric shaver and steel traps. Will exchange for any 
thing I can use. What do you offer? S466 

Help! Want Vol. 1 Chemical Abstracts 1901 and 
index—bound or unbound. Have hack nos. Thera 
peutic Gasettc, Punch, Picturesque America or will 
weave rugs or linens to value. S467 





Will exchange woven articles for foot power loom 
weaving 20 to 36 inch material S468 

Will swop Vankee Trade Cards. Need J&P 
Coat, Uniform Cards and Horses also Clark's ONT 
booklets. Will give other cards in exchange S469. 

For an electric dishwasher, not too cumbersome, 
1 will give good looking double White Cross studio 
couch, with washable slip covers, a maple coffee 
table, a foot stool, couple scatter rugs, and almost 
any kind of lamp enough for completely fur 
nishing a den! $470. 

1 have good back numbers of Good Housckecping 
gomg back to 1910, also some Harper's and At 
lantic’s, Civil War age, and want grandfather's 
clock. How will you swop? $471. 

1 will swop an old fashioned fruit, flower, or 
fashion print for your old fashioned knick-knack 
whatever it may he (as long as the prints last) 
$472 





Sport Angora Yarns—-make nice ladies’ sweaters 
Fine spun Infant's wear Beautiful for daisy 
knitter. Will swop for farm produce, preserves or 
what have you? Will also swop yarn for weaving 
and would like to send you sample sweater if you 
will return it. $473 : 

Unused European post cards, 
views; want mint blocks of U 
stamps. S474 

Photographs of china exchanged “pedigreed an 
tiques.”” My pictures are 4% by 6%. Mostly of 
old blue Chinese. Some Staffordshire 9 in. plates, 
6 in. saucers, etc. 1 collect old embroidery designs 
Do you need more pictures to illustrate Mrs 
Stearns’ new book Homespun and Blinc? 1 have 
some bedspread pictures of about 1800 you should 
add to it $475 


Press, 6 in. by 4 in 


buildings, and 
S. Commemorative 


Printing Kelsey & Co.; 
plenty of type; Hammond multiple typewriter; also 
L. C. Smith Corona Portable, old styl Want 
flute or toys for small boy of 5. S476 


A set of Britannica Jr » the encyclopedia for hoys 
and girls—-for old coins, or old glassware Set is 
in excellent condition—2 years old $477 


EDISON Cylinder phonograph with horn and 12 
cylinder records in good condition. Want Colts 
or Smith & Wesson Army revolver, old type. S478 


For one old fashioned wood loom for weaving, 
will swop stone ground corn meal in decent quan 
tity, depending on size and condition of loom. Two 
looms wanted for loom-weaving class in Weston, 
Vt., and will deliver meal and bring back looms 
if swop is made $479 

Who wants a xylophone? If you've got a cir 
cular saw, then speak up quick. 5480 

You can use my completely furnished cottage in 
Elisworth, New Hampshire, week of September 
15th if you'll let me use yours——provided it's on 
the Maine or New Hampshire seashore. $481 

1912 Penn roadster with trunk, or, 1912 EMF 
touring car, less than 100 miles, or 1909 Maxwell 
Touring, classy—or 1903 2-cyl. Autocar, bronze 
wheels, all in good running condition for business, 





pleasure or speculation. I want a sawmill. S482 
I would like to knit a dress for some lady for 
yarn to make one for myself You select your 


pattern 
any kind 


Velveena yarn preferred but would do 
83 


I do good work S4 
Year-round Mass. shore house with plenty of 
land and 2-car garage to swop for farm of equal 
value S484 
Vaseline 
S485 


glass to swop for amber glass—old 

Will swop 16 inch by 8 ft. engine lathe in good 
condition (it’s only dusty and rusty) with counter 
shaft and hangers, for a table saw, joiner, router, 
assorted tools, gold handed oe. empire bureau or 
what have you maybe 


I have 20 pieces of tapa ‘dak from Samoa, 
ornamented with brilliant designs, to swop for 
geological specimens, preferably from the West 


Want rocks or gems Tapa is compounded from 
roots by women of Samoa makes attractive lamp 
shades or other useful ornaments. S487 

One #9 qt. KookKwick cooker, one #4 Universal 
Bread mixer, six l6mm. Film hooks for bookcase, 
one 25 in. table with V hook rack, 3 pair “Tower” 
ear phones, one antique wardrobe, good condition, 
mahogany veneer over cedar, one very old quilted 


counterpane Also, furniture, china and glass 
What have you? S488 

1 want Stewart Edward White's Wild Geese 
Calling. What fast reading Yankee has a copy 


S489 
Have quite a collection wash blue ware about 100 


yrs. old and a few old salt cellars. Make an offer 
$490 


without any place to stow it? 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH, NH. 
7 teal 





Wasems for you... 


vacation of a lifetime, at Crawford 


. the happiest 


Notch! With a sporty golf course 
and private lakes on the property, 
tournament tennis courts, riding 
stable and countless miles of wood- 
land trails, here's outdoor life at its 
thrilling best! There’s dancing daily 
at the Hotel, with concerts, parties, 
bridge and the best of food and service. 


Write today for full particulars and rates to 


BARRON HOTEL CO.—CRAWFORD NOTCH, N.H. 








CRAWFORD NOTCH 
IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
REGISTER at the INN UNIQUE — all thet the name 


implies. Relax in one of our large comfortable rooms 
— eat when you're hungry — our meals are excel- 
lent and our service thoughtful — Sun or swim — 
Laze or hike — Golf or motor; with the comfortable 
knowledge that your home of the moment is just 
that, minus al! responsibility of living. And the Bill? 
It's within reach of most established people — you 
will pay it with @ feeling of satisfaction. European 
and American plan rates. Would you prefer a cot- 
tage to one of our rooms — we have a few, al! with 


baths, fireplace and good beds. Private swimming 
pool. Little theatre. Large library. FOLDER. 


“IT DOES HAPPEN HERE” 


is a free booklet C which relates the 


INSIDE STORY 


about the Shelburne, N. H. 
PHILBROOK FARM INN 


Where the latch string has been out and the 
welcome mat brushed continuously 365 days 
a year since 1861 or four generations. 


Irresistible Food ...Congenial, Interesting 
Christian Guests ... All Sports . . . Exertions 
and Relaxations... Lavish White on 
aod jAndrosconsin Valley SCENERY. 
BOOKLET C 


STARTLINGLY DIFFERENT 
‘The NEW LONDON PLAYERS 


of NEW HAMPSHIRE 





TWO ON AN ISLAND - - Aug. 7-10 
ON BORROWED TIME .- - Aug. 14-17 
WHEN WE ARE MARRIED . Aug. 21-24 
An Old Time Melodrama Aug. 28-31 


BARN PLAYHOUSE NEW LONDON 
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COURTESY WOOD ART GALLERY 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


very so often events accumulate 
along our country road and we have to 
get out and shove to find a clear traffic 
lane. And seemingly this is one of these 
times. 

First off, as you no doubt already 
know, we made a deal with H. P. Hood 
& Sons last month, through the good 
offices of the Harold Cabot Company 
of Boston, for the broadcasting of Yan- 
kee’ s famous Swoppers’ Columns. 
Broadcasts in August may lead to a 
permanent program and, anticipating 
this, we have already opened a brand 
new radio division in charge of Miss 
Nela Campbell, at our Boston office, 
626 Park Square Building, Boston. 

Radio, of course, is an entirely dif- 
ferent world for us and its ramifica- 
tions are such it will be interesting to 
see how YANKEE is affected. So far, 
aside from an extraordinary amount of 
extra work, the effects are good, nay, 
excellent. 

Print order has increased 50% since 
a few months ago. With practically 
no unusual loosening of our purse 
strings. 

Yankee's World's Fair booth is again 
in operation in the New Hampshire 
building. Other reference to this in 
this issue. 

New format shocked a few, pleased 
most. No cancellations and 25% hetter 
renewal percentage on short term sub- 
scriptions. Much better newsstand re- 
ception.. Considered more “friendly” 
and less “high hat’. Considered more 
in tune with modern publishing require- 
ments. 

Omission of war and preparedness 
material, together with complete coop- 


eration with regard to national unit) 
has turned out to be not only desirable 
but actually asked for in many reliable 
quarters. 

Yankee Swoppers’ Partics are prov- 
ing to be one of the interesting develop- 
ments of 1940 (see pictures of the one 
at North Stonington, Conn. herewith ) 
Additional inquiries for free folder des- 
cribing these parties have reached us 
this month from East Middlebury, Ver- 
mont; Winsted, Connecticut; New 
York City; Washington, D. C.; Ruth- 
erford, New Jersey ; Wellfleet, Massa- 
chusetts ; Pontiac, Rhode Island ; Minne- 
waska, New York; Baltic, Connecticut ; 
Canobie Lake, New Hampshire; Ran- 
dolph Center, Vermont; Streator, Illi- 
nois; Kansas City, Missouri; Glovers- 
ville. New York; North Abington 
Massachusetts; leominster, Massa- 
chusetts ; Bennington, Vermont ; Mans- 
field, Massachusetts ; Fitzwilliam, New 
Hampshire; Waltham, Massachusetts ; 


Clyde, New York; Kittery Point, 
Maine; South Braintree, Massachu- 
setts; Southbridge, Massachusetts ; 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania; Norwich 
Connecticut ; Newton Highlands, Mass- 
achusetts; Upton, Massachusetts; Ro- 
chester, New Hampshire; Atlantic 
City, New Jersey; Boulder City, Ne- 
vada; Lyme, New Hampshire; East 
Princeton, Massachusetts ; Perkinsville. 
Vermont; Rumford, Rhode Island; 


Woodsville, New Hampshire; Tilton 
New Hampshire; Fitchburg, Massa- 


chusetts; and North Stonington says 
it's going to repeat! For a 3¢ stamp 
you can put your town on the Swop- 
pers’ map. 
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The Old Farmer's Almanac, 1941 
edition, is now practically ready for the 
press, though publication is not until 
November 20th. Most all last year’s 
advertisers have already renewed their 
contracts and the Old Farmer has dug 
up some amazingly handy material, 
with some amusement thrown in, for 
his editorial pages. 

If the three, as near as we can learn 
different, outfits that have heen hother- 
ing the YANKEE staff of late with their 
veiled efforts for the purchase of con- 
trolling stock in YANKEE, INc., will 
kindly come out of the bushes, they'll be 
hetter able to see the sign “Not For 
Sale” which has always been out front. 
and as near as we can predict, will 
always he there. The dividends from 
this business are for our subscribers 
advertisers, contributors and employ- 
ees .. . after the printer, the banker. 
the paper maker and the postmaster 
gets his! Direct questions will get a 
direct answer. 

A recent addition to our Yankee 
Family is the membership of the 
National Society of New England 
H’omen. These ladies through the 
good auspices of Dorothy Taylor of 
Orange, N. J., are now cooperating 
with YANKEE in broadening its scope, 
along lines mentioned in our July issue. 
Yanks, every one of ‘em to the last toe, 
we look for big things before we're too 
much older. 


Uncle Sam and Sam Hill. . . 


both got a kick in the pants last month in 
the public press—the former from David 
Low, famous British cartoonist whose con- 
tention was that Uncle Sam no longer repre- 
Rushing to his 
defense was a deft editorial writer on the 
Easton, Maryland Star Democrat, . whose 


sents modern America. 


statements, it seems to us, are worth quoting : 

What is Uncle Sam like, anyway? 

First of all, he is earthly and elemental. 
He has the tang of the frontier on him; he 
is tough and sinewy, gifted with a dry humor 
and a native shrewdness, easy-going and slow 
to anger, but terrible in his wrath when 
something does get under his hide. 

He is Lincoln and Andrew Jackson, and 
he has a touch of Mark Twain's gaudy in- 
ventiveness, his fondness for a tall tale. He 
tends to be cannily skeptical, and he is not 
impressed very much hy outward show. 

He gets fooled now and then, but never 
twice in the same way. He has a con- 
tinent to walk in, and it has given him wiry 
muscles and made him just a little bit rest- 
less. 

It would he foolish, of course, to say 
that every individual American partakes of 
those characteristics ; but somehow that pic- 
ture does express the reality which underlies 
the nation as a whole. 

America is not half so urbane, or so 
sophisticated, or so streamlined as the out- 
ward surface sometimes makes us_ think. 


Down underneath there is a_ raw-boned 
strength; times of crisis bring out these 
qualities in all their old freshness. 

Uncle Sam stands for the best of what 
we mean by the word “American.” 

Sam Hill, on the other hand, took his from 
the Columbia University Press, if we are to 
helieve the St. Louis Globe Democrat in its 
quotation that the expression “What the 
Sam Hill” found its origin in a German 
opera, first presented in this country in 1825 

F. E. Hartwell of Bolton, Vermont 
strikes nearer the truth of the matter: 
“Samuel Hill migrated from England to 
Connecticut in 1668. In time he became some- 
thing of a politician and ran for everything 
in the gift of the electorate of his elected 
home. He was invariably elected and his 
name became the symbol of successful candi- 
dacy—so much so that those doing well at 
the polls thereafter were said to have “run 
like Sam Hill.” 

Mr. Hartwell tells us his information 
comes from an old gentleman who lives on 
the Long Trail of Vermont . known to 
many as the Long Trail Denizen. This 
old gentleman has many callers—among 
whom. recently was a descendant of the 
original Sam Hill—from whom the above 


story was garnered 


Which Reminds Us 

that we're extending a mighty hearty wel- 
come to the American Legion boys and their 
familics in New England this month 

here to visit our historic shrines and 
representing in the words of Hon. Charles 
Edison, former Secretary of the Navy, the 
most “representative American organization 


we have.” Glad to have you aboard! 


Is Vermont Slipping? 


We always thought Mark Whalon was the 
only Democratic R. F. D. carrier in that Re- 
publican state . . . but we've been tipped off 
recently by M. S. Williams of Springfield, 
Vermont who says there are at least 
2 of this ilk for every 8 of the rock-ribbed 
Willkie-McNary tribe. Allen Burnett of 
Richmond, Ralph McKenzie of Hinesburg, 
and Clayton Sheehan of Charlotte apparently 
wear Mark's mantle as does the carrier at 


Winooski. 


Anyone Know 


the words to “Hurrah! Hurrah for South 
ern Rights! Hurrah—" a marching song 
played about 55 years ago? George F. 
Davis, Route 1, East Dubuque, Illinois, wants 
to know ‘em . . . though why he, as a per 
fectly good Yank, inquires of the Atlanta, 


Ga. Constitution for ‘em has us guessing. 


Henry Johnson Retired 


four years ago from his labors of chopping 
cord wood for a living in East Douglas, 
Massachusetts. It wasn't so much that he 
was getting old—just 101—but he thought 
it was time he settled down and enjoyed the 

































@ Almost any ring will seal 
ajar. The test comes months, 
poe years, later. Good 
ck Jar Rubbers seal and 
stay sealed because made with 
new live rubberthatstaysalive 
and with the widest sealing 
surface of any jar ring on the 
market. Safe/ 10c a dozen. 3 
dozen for 25c. Ask for them 
by mame. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, order direct. 
SEND FOR TEXTBOOK 
Send for our popular Home 
Canners’ Textbook. Com- 
plete. Reliable. Follow ap- 
canning instructions. 
64 pages of recipes, new 
methods, etc. With free su 
plyof12dozencanning labels, 
gummed and printed with 
names of fruits, vegetables, 
etc. All for 10c. 

When ing new jars, remember 
that Atlas E-Z Seal, Aclas Mason, 
Atlas Good Luck, Atlas Whole- 
fruit and Acias Wide Mouth Mason 
Jars are the only jars which are all 
equipped with the famous 
Luck Jar Rubbers. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 
65 Hampshire Screet 
Cambridge, Mass. 


GOOD LUCK: 
Jar Rubbers 


__* Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping 





Jack & Jill is just for cats and 
it's just what cats need. Con- 
tains the vitamins and miner- 
els that — oe slossy and 

eep cats healthy an Py. 
Packed by famous 40-Fathous 
Fish, Inc., Boston. Only a 
few cents fora large can. Ask 
your grocer or market. 


JACK & JILL 
100", Ocean Fish 














SWOPPERS’ COLUMN 


(Continued from Page 5) 





Wanted: Cameras, lenses, photography supplies, 
outboard motor, racing bike, classical records. 
offer brand new professional guitar, modern pipe 
collection, album of rare, hot phonograph records, 
small radio, 120 bass piano accordion, sax mouth- 
pieces, new 4% h. p. motor. $491. 

Edison Console victrola (motor spring broken) 
with a lot of thick Edison records—gvod condition- 
makes a g ‘ooking piece of furniture—what have 
you in antiques or old glass? S492. 


Swop four dresses. Suitable for actress in summer 
theatre. Immaculate condition. Size 44. Equiv. 
value five dollars wanted (for each). 5493. 


Persons who never touch tea elsewhere drink 
quantities of iced tea at my house. I have a secret 
formula which | will give to any restaurant or 
tearoom in exchange for any suitable donation to the 
Smith College Scholarship Fund. $494 


| offer a summer theatre group the use of my 
large barn 150 years old at Old Orchard Beach, 
Maine. They may do as they please with it except 
tear it down or move it away. I request in return: 
they must use the name of my farm “Wild Acres,” 
in return for all the advantages of a location with 
no little theatre group and with added advantage 
of a large area with many summer resorts to draw 
from, not to mention keen minded Yanks who live 
thereabouts year ‘round. S495. 


A former book collector has turned to postmark 
and stamp collecting for these hobbies take up 
less space. I will swop books for early U. S. 
stamps, commemoratives, first day covers, or in- 
teresting postmarks. $496. 

Anybody want Schick razor in good condition? 
I want mantel clock, old saddle bottle or small wine 
glasses for my decanter of Bohemian Ware. $497. 

Will swop new copy of World’s End by Upton 
Sinclair for twelve delphinium plants. $498. 

I'll swop clean new hand printed and hand signed 
woodcut prints for old dirty machine printed and 

machine signed engravings made by Uncle Sam. 
Mine are purtier to look at. S499 

Is your hobby First Editions? Have first edition 
The Monikins by James Fenimore Cooper. 2 volumes 
in boards. Published 1835. Good condition. Will 
swop for old glass goblets. $4100. 

Wanted: An old horse’s head hitching post, for 
a heavy double large size auto robe, green on one 
side, black on the other. Good for sleighs in winter. 
$4101. 









































Having only girls in your family you need some 
of my b(u)oys. All are orphans picked up on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Every N. E. storm increases my 
family. Any age, color, or size can be furnished. 
What have you to offer me? $4102 


One pair old-fashioned candle snullere with tray 
for a peck of butternuts. $4103. 


A “radiant fire” gas burner for a fireplace. 
In good condition. $4104. 

Maps—250 to 300 years old, interesting and 
decorative, rare, for maple products or other N. E. 
goodies. Also old American and British newspapers, 
interesting reading and advs. 120 to 270 years old. 
All above worth framing. Please write me—any 
fair deal O. K. with me. $4105. 


Books—all perfect—mysteries and all . . . swop 
for books in same condition, odds and ends of 
yarn or what have you. $4106. 


Doll clothes or’*my husband’s book of poetry for 
maple syrup. strawberry jam, honey, or what have 
you.—S4 

Two lots in Laconia, N. H., assessed at 200 
dollars. What have you? $4108. 


Table Model RCA Radio—appr. 1934—for? 
Try me. $4109. 


“Clementine” with feet #9-AA has shoes—best 
quality N. Y. styles—not much worn—low and 
— heels. She's looking for a trade with you. 


Set of TRICO triplet air trumpets for your car; 
B L compound microscope with two eye pieces 
and two objectives, defrosting fan, guns, 1937 Lin- 
coln Zephyr sedan, clarinet, and some other things 
when I think of them can be had from me if your 
swop appeals. $4111 
































Thirty foot materbent with marine engine—or 
Steinway piano that cost $1100 for sailboat or? 


S 





First grade a syrup (Vermont) to swop for 
hooked or braided rugs of any subdued color, any 
size or pattern—old or new. $4113 


eenie have herb plants to swop ler other varieties. 


Clocks, steeples or sharpgothic to swop. $4115. 


I have ten-room bird house for Martins or Swal- 
lows (new) value $10. Will swop for electric motor, 
o-. woodworking machines or surveyors transit. 














I have a five year old ($9), when new, pretty 
accurate stop watch—accurate within 1-5 of a second 
Fy ae I'll give it up for a signet ring. Got one? 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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community. Henry’s still active, walking to 
and from Pascoag, Rhode Island, several 
times a week, raises his own vegetables each 
year and does all his own cooking. A slave 
till after the Civil,War, he was born on 
Christmas day near Richmond, Virginia. 


Channel Deepening 

will start soon between Windsor Locks, 
Connecticut and Holyoke, Mass. if the 
unanimous opinion voiced at the public hear- 
ing before Army Engineers at Providence, 
R. I. is heeded. The only dissenter seemed 
to be the Millers Falls Company who stated 
there was no need for the project. 

Others present, however, including the 
three railroads of New England, Pioneer 
Valley Association, Springfield Chamber of 
Commerce, Hartford and other Connecticut 
Yacht Clubs, and many others felt the move 
desirable from the point of view of not 
only recreation but national defense as well. 


Gunfire Off Pemaquid 

September 5, 1813—the war of 1812 is in 
full progress. Within sight of Fort William 
Henry on Pemaquid Point, Maine, two little 
brigs are hammering at each other, as they 
manoeuvre within the wet triangle formed 
by lines drawn connecting Pemaquid Point 
and Monhegan and George’s Islands. At 
3:45, within half an hour after the first shot 
has been fired, one of the fiercest and briefest 
combats in American naval history is com- 
pleted; the victorious Enterprise is towing 
His Majesty’s Ship Boxer to Portland har- 
bor. Only now are the Briton’s flags low- 
ered (they had been nailed to the mast). 

Killed in action, Lieutenant William Bar- 
rows, captain of the Enterprise, and Cap- 
tain Samuel Blyth, of the Boxer, lie buried 
side by side in a Portland cemetery, while 
near them sleeps Midshipman Kervin Waters 
of the Enterprise. 


“What Is Needed 


in every state in the Union—a Center where 
the work produced by young men and 
women in the Dance; in Music; in Painting, 
Sculpture, and Graphic Arts; and in the 
Theatre can be seen and heard by the com- 
munities around that Center.” 

It would seem that the Reid Hollow Pro- 
ject, which is in second season in Halifax, 
Vermont is doing all these things success- 
fully. A highly interesting work that is 
worth watching. Richard Campbell, Jr., is 
Director. 


Dependence’s Mt. Independence 

The history of the old wooden monu- 
ment which once crowned Blackstrap Moun- 
tain or Mount Independence in the little 
Maine town of Falmouth is the story of an 
ingenious Yankee scheme which failed to 
pay but gave a landmark to the mariners 
of the world who then sought Portland 
Harbor. 


Dependence H. Furbish, a shrewd. Port- 
land trader and a man of substance, built 
it about 1836 or 1837. 

The day when the frame actually went 
up was September 5, the anniversary of the 
famous encounter between the Enterprise 
and the Boxer. However, few visitors came, 
and Dependence’s expected profits failed to 
materialize. 

Dependence sold it, and gradually it 
went to ruin. In the opening days of March, 
1909, a wild gale brought the old tower 
crashing down forever. 

The legends current about Blackstrap’s 
wooden monument differ no more strangely 
than the names of the mountain.. Called 
Aucocisco Mountain by John Smith after its 
Indian designation, it was renamed at the 
explorer’s request by Prince Charles of Eng- 
land, “S(c)hooter’s Hill.” Despite the U. S. 
Coast Survey which christened it Mount 
Independence in 1849, its modern name is 
and has been Blackstrap, though whether this 
was derived from “blackstrap,” a potent rum 
and molasses drink once served at the old 
Allen tavern near the foot of the moun- 
tain, or from the fact that the irregular 
hill covered with dark evergreens looked to 
sailors like a black strap against the sky- 
line, traditions again cheerfully disagree. 


Will the Current Census Change It? 


According to the last Federal Census, 
Lincoln County in southeast Maine was the 
most American of any in New England. 
Those native born of native white parents 
in Lincoln County account for 96.2% of 
its population of 15,498. At the other ex- 
treme is Suffolk County in eastern Massa- 
chusetts, with 67.9% of its 835,522 popula- 
tion native born of native white parents, 
and 29.5% foreign born. 


A New Hampshire Prayer 


written by Klara Muehling and endorsed by 
Mrs. Frederick Preston, President of the 
N. H. Federation of Women’s Clubs: 


We, the women of the United States, 
desire to give heed to the suffering women 
of Europe and to consecrate some little mo- 
ment in which we place ourselves beside 
them as they rock their restless babies; feed 
a dying fire; guide the oxen in the fields ; knit 
with bleeding fingers ; play with their children, 
nurse the aged and bury the dead while hold- 
ing back the tears. Only through prayer can 
they gain strength for these services. We, 
who are blessed, cannot think of their agony 
and remain calm. Let us send our thoughts 
and prayers winging to all European women. 


Unique in New England 

is the South County Museum of Old Time 
Life in Rhode Island. The museum now in 
its sixth season is on Quaker Lane, South 
Kingston, a short distance off Route 2. 
Open daily except Mondays, 2 to 6 o'clock, 
from June 1 to October 1. Tools and prod- 
ucts of craftsmen and artisans are shown in 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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en serve to make your visit to the Hotel Puritan a delightful experience. 
10- ie . . . . . . 
de Private parking facilities, adjacent to the hotel, are available to all motoring 
: guests without cost. 
n, When next you plan to visit Boston, we extend to you a cordial 
- ; P ; 
ad- . . ° ° ° . 
a invitation to come to the Hotel Puritan, and make it your home in Boston. 
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T 
é- 390 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
in 
WituiaM B. Rice, II, Managing Director 














A Painting by Channing Hare Courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 


KENNETH ROBERTS 
Writes Yankee books for Yankee people 
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HERE AND THERE ALONG THE COAST 
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Allison Wood 





Allison Wood catches an enthusiast off 
Gloucester (above). 


Italian fisherman puts about a million hooks 
all on one line (right). 





Me. Dev. Com. 


| Earl Doucette finds lobstermen unloading in the harbor at Rockland, 
Maine. 


Wm. B. Coltin 


Wm. B. Coltin of Newbury- 
port, Mass., sights a tuna and 
Mrs. Malcolm Hudson 
(right) whose husband last 
year skippered the region's 
most successful tuna boat. 
This one was caught off 
Plum Island Point for the 
American record . . . 736 


pounds. 





C. A. Maine gets a view of an old timer 
at New London, Conn. 








Carlos C. Hanks 


Edwin B. Pratt, ninth generation of smiths in Es- 
sex, Conn., claims he runs the oldest business in 
the United States carried on by one family. Oddly Born of a family of smiths, Peter McManus 
enough, Fred, in addition to running the smithy, of Powtucket, R. !., believes he will be the 
which turned out its first shoe in 1678, now heads last of his line. He thinks he may be the 
the Dealers and Repairers Section of the Connec- only smith in the state and if it were not 
ticut Department of Motor Vehicles. The black- for the Narragansett Track season he 
smith shop is not a hobby, however, it’s a definite would find his going pretty hard. Shoeing 

source of income. ten horses was once a good day’s work. 


LINKS BETWEEN THE PRESENT 
AND THE PAST .. . the blacksmiths are 
still at their forges. 


Josephine Bleecker 


I RINGING your horse to be shod was not like putting gas in your 

car, it was something to be planned for and enjoyed like a cup 

of good tea and remembered. One is the ninth generation to strike 

the same rhythm from the same anvil. One bought a smithy because 
he thought he could turn it into money—and he did. 


Fred Clark packs up his shop in Gouldsboro, Maine, 
and travels a twelve-mile radius shoeing horses. 
He takes orders for irons, latches and hinges, 
repairs rudders and makes skegs for lobstermen. 
He thinks with nostalgia of the time he started 
work forty years ago when horseshoe nails, now 


eighteen cents a pound, cost eight. Bruce Miner 


C. P. Trufant of Francestown, N. H., tacked up a 
sign saying, Closed for Two Weeks. Gone to the 
World of Tomorrow. Trufant nad packed up his 
anvil, his beret and his spectacles and gone down 
to show visitors on the electrifed farm at the 
World’s Fair how a forged — and a hammer 
sounded in the days before Tom Edison was a boy 


Eames Studio, Peterborough 
Copyright M. R. A. 
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Lisa and Charles Simonds cast off for 

the Junior H Class training which 

grooms them for the Yankee and 30 
square meter closses later. 
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Judges! F. A. Winters, local Loring Reed skippers the Count- 

insurance broker and St Fi 

Watts, local boat builder, ve 

judged Marion races for 18 and 
20 years respectively. 
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AT MARION, MASS. 


New to Atlantic waters this year is the Yankee 
One Design Class, 24 ft. on the waterline— 
30° x 6” overall. Owners: Parker Converse, 
Samuel Register, Richard Prouty, Richard Wake- 
man, A. Felix DuPont, Jr., W. Fitch Ingersoll, 
John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, and Francis Countway 
ore all members of the Beverly Yacht Club. 


. Richard Wakeman ot the Samuel Register hoists the main 
“Monsoon” sailed to on “11 Fiddle” just before the 
husbond on this stort. 
. (pictured above 


upper right). 











Isolated—yet a world unto himself. 


“A pipe, a basket, and an old clam hoe.” 
The clamdigger at his ease. 
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CAVE WOMAN «j « - cc: ce 


AS THE FIRST NIP OF FALL—AND THAT'S IN IT, TOO 


by IZOLA FORRESTER 





a REASON why she did not 
drown herself in the pond that day was 
hecause, suddenly, she remembered the blue 
gentians and had a wild yearning to see them 
once more. 

In her childhood, as soon as September 
came with its bright golden days, she would 
have a thirst to find the gentians. Her 
mother had taken her to the Hog Back ridge 
when she was quite small, climbing back into 
the hills, following cow paths through the 
woods to the old ragged granite outcroppings. 
She had told Marietta she must never pick 
any or they would not grow again. There 
were plenty of fringed gentians in gardens, 
but these were rare, the wild closed variety. 

Now, as she stood by the verge of the pond, 
memory rushed back to her like a reviving 
cool breeze. She could see just how they 
grew in a low clump among wild ferns, 
under the face of the gray rock. The earth 
was rich and moist about them. And if you 
climbed higher, above them, you came upon a 
It had an overhanging ledge like 
a grizzled eyebrow, but inside it was dry, and 
the children used to play house there. 


deep cave. 


So she was persuaded away from her in- 
tent, and led by an old bewitchment to find 
the wood path of her childhood. The gentians 
reminded her of security and peace, and it 
was natural that she should turn toward 
them and the cave on this day when she 
wanted to escape from everything in her 
married life. It was as if she were running 
away back to her mother’s womb for perfect 
quietude and safety. That was exactly how 
she felt as she left the pond and took the 
path crosslots toward the hills. 

Life had suddenly overwhelmed her that 
morning after Rob had left for the mills. 
They had been quarreling for days, and there 
was nothing more she could do to stop it. 
They were strangers to each other. 

She'd married when she was seventeen. 
She had worked in the thread mills down 
to Willsville for over a year. Sometimes, 
when she was very overtired, lying awake at 
night, staring into the darkness, it seemed 
as if she could see the whirring spools and 
hear the singing drone of them as they spun 
about and filled. She had not minded that 
work. It had a sort of dreamy, hypnotic 
effect upon her, she remembered. She liked 
the mills much better than housework. If 
the habies had not come along so fast, one 
after the other, she could have gone back to 
the mill and had money for herself. 

She had to get away from them, she told 
herself passionately. She hated them all 
because they were wearing her out and didn't 


care. The boys were ten, twelve, fourtcen 
now. They tramped through her clean house 
with other boys, bringing dirt and confusion. 
They hardly noticed her unless they were 
hungry. She was just ‘Mom’ to them, some- 
thing handy around the house like furniture. 

Even so, Rob hadn't changed towards her 
until his mother came to live with them. 
They had always kept their own understand- 
ing of each other somehow, and he had been 
kind to her. 
father died. The old woman might have 
gone to live with his brother, but she didn't 


It was five years now since his 


like Sam, she said. Sam was too stingy. 
She was seventy-six, a tall, hearty woman 
with big teeth like overripe yellow corn. She 
was proud of them. She like to draw atten- 
tion to Marietta’s false upper set, and say 
there was nothing false about her, not even 
her teeth. Then she would laugh, and push her 
plate over for another helping of meat, know- 
ing she had made her daughter-in-law feel 
ashamed. They were like a family of giants 
She could never cook enough food to satisfy 
them. 
them. 


And she had to pick up after all of 
She never got time to rest 

She hated it. As 
she stood there she heard the old woman at 


Today was washday. 
the head of the back stairs. Then a great 
thump as the bundle of soiled clathes hit the 
bottom. Marietta stood listening. She couldn't 
escape it. She must drag all the dirty clothes 
out of the clothes closets and start the washing 
machine going. It would take her all day to 
They were wearing her out, 
and they didn't care. She kept thinking that 
Even Rob 
to snap out of it when he left. 


get through. 
over and over he had told her 
His home 
was his mother's as long as she lived, she 
might as well get that through her head. 

“I won't stand for it,” Marietta had cried 
passionately. “I won't stay here—I won't...” 

“Aw, shut up, you're crazy,” Rob had 
flung back as he slammed out of the door 

Maybe she was. Maybe they were break 
ing her down until she was losing her mind 
She could hear them walking about upstairs, 
the old woman and the three boys. The hoys 
were starting to fight over something. They 
would expect her to have breakfast ready for 
them, and she had to make up a batch of 
doughnuts before they came down. The big 
stone crock was empty. 

She went about in a daze, laying out every 
thing, flour, eggs, milk, sugar, mixing, cut- 
ting, frying them mechanically in the sizzling 
fat of the old iron gypsy kettle. The pile on 
the platter grew higher and higher. She 
emptied it into the crock over and over again. 


There was something hypnotic about it all— 


like the whirling spools in the mill—some- 
thing you couldn't escape from—something 
that held you in a spell. It seemed as if she 
must cook doughnuts enough to fill the whole 
room—the house—the world . . . they seemed 
to typify what she was suffering from. She 
felt as if she were suffocating from the grease 
smoke in the kitchen. 

“Marietta,” the old woman called from up- 
stairs. “I'm putting my blankets in today. 
They got to be washed separate and careful, 
and hung in the wind to dry quick, under- 
stand ?” 

“Throw them down,” Marietta told her. 
She went to the back door and opened it wide 
to the morning. It was wonderful outside, 
just after sunrise. Mild and hazy. She went 
out to the woodchest and took a hammer and 
some nails out of Rob's tool chest. Back in 
the kitchen, she drove the nails into the walls, 
not deeply, just enough to hold. Then she 
hung a doughnut on each nail, all about the 
four walls, all that she had cooked, she hung 
on the nails She almost laughed aloud when 
she thought how they would all wonder 
what had happened to her when they came 
downstairs and found them there, found the 
kitchen deserted, and the washing machine 
not started, and breakfast not ready, found 
her gone. 

“What you making that noise for?” called 
her mother-in-law fretfully. “I can't hear 
myself think.” 

“Just fixing something,” Marietta answer- 
ed. She was putting on her coat from the 
hack entry closet. A moment only, and she 
had slipped out the back door. Down the 
path and over the wall, past the hen coop and 
pig pen, past everything into the open pasture 
land that led to the woods. 

At first she ran blindly, to get away before 
they missed her. Once in the woods, she 
slowed her pace, panting, but she knew now 
where she was making for. She wouldn't 
stand it any longer. She didn't have to. They 
had worn her out and Roh thought she was 
crazy. Maybe she was 

It was almost three miles to the pond 
The children went skating there in winter- 
time. Summers they gathered pond lilies and 
folks said several people had been drowned 
in years hack, going boating after lilies. 
They couldn't say it was any accident when 
they found her body down under the lily 
pads. They'd all know she had done it on 
purpose. There weren't any lilies blooming 
this time of the year. 

She was out of breath when she reached 
Frogs gulped throatily 
and plunged into the quiet water. Along half 


the edge of the pond. 


submerged logs turtles were lined up waiting 
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for the sun to warm them. Way over near 
the far shore a water fowl was splashing 
about after break fast. 

whistle at the mill 
sounded very far off, rousing her from her 


The seven o'clock 


dreaming. Rob would be at work now. She 
wondered if he would be thinking of her at 
all, or the harsh things he had said to her. 
Probably not, she thought dully. 
past loving or caring. 

Then her eye caught sight of a red lily 
rearing its head above the green reeds, a 
brilliant fleck of color like a scarlet tanager. 
She always watched for the tanagers to 


He was 


come in the spring they were so pretty. 
The lily made her remember the season of the 
year, and the gentians that would surely be 
in bloom by now, the closed-gentians way 
Before she 
knew it, she was running away from the pond 
towards the beckoning gentians. 

She hurried along wood paths, through 
birch groves and pine patches, laurel and 
hazel thickets, past blueberry bushes as tall 


over by the Hog Back ridge. 


as her own head. The peace and beauty of it 
all hedged her about with safety. 
cock pheasant strut along a stone wall and 
a black and white skunk edged its way under 
Once she 
had to step aside for a great brown tortoise 


She saw a 


hemlock boughs at her approach. 
lying supine on the ground. Crows called 
back ard forth above the pines. 
a scent in the air that caught at, her memory 
Wild grapes. 
be slowly unfolding in her as she went deeper 


There was 


keenly. Something seemed to 
and deeper into the woods, something in her 
whole being that was loosening in tension. 
Her breath came slower, deeper, as she 
lessened her pace 

She found the gentians growing in exactly 
\fter fifteen years they were 
Little 


in star clusters 


the same spot 
still here to greet and reassure her 
clumps of them, with flower 
on their stems, closed blossoms, misty blue, 
the shade of the bloom on purple grapes. The 
same identical shade as new born babies’ eyes. 
She knelt down on the earth and fondled 
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them, tears flooding her eyes suddenly. There 
was comfort in such things, that nature went 
along evenly, just the same, while human 
lives ran askew. 

She sat awhile in the green silence, before 
she remembered the cave. She was wonder- 
ing what she could do now, keep on going 
When 
the memory of the cave struck her, she could 
She followed 
the path up to the rock ledge, climbed over 


through the woods or return home. 
have laughed for the joy of it. 


gray boulders, pushed aside the brush and 
laurel, and found it, gaping before her like 
She had come here 
often with other children to play years ago. 
It had been a great adventure, to take a lunch 
and go over to the Hog Back cave. They 
had built an outdoor fireplace, and carried 
pine boughs into the cave to make believe 
It was all familiar to 


the maw of a great fish. 


they were Indians. 
her and restful. 

She must have fallen asleep for hours, 
like an outrun animal that had been chased by 
hounds. She lay wrapped in her cloak just 
inside the cave, with the sun shining on her 
warmly, and the fragrance of pine enfolding 
her. Looking at the sun she knew it must 
be afternoon, and she was nearly five miles 
from her home. Drowsily she lay, thinking 
how easy it would be for her to live right 
here in the cave, how wonderful it would 
feel to be alone. She could make herself a 
bed of pine branches and needles. The woods 
were lush with blueberries and grapes. She 
remembered a brook close by. She didn't 
have to go back at all. She need not throw 
herself into the pond to find rest. Here was 
complete sanctuary for her. 

She followed her memory of where the 
gurgling along 


brook ran, and found it, 


crookedly under interlacing tree boughs, 
widening into the sunshot shallows where 
birds bathed, slipping again down a deep 
ravine between rock walls. 

Lying flat on the mossy bank she scooped 


up water in her palms to drink thirstily. 


Skipping bugs and dragon flies disputed her 
trespassing, 
yellow hair. 


skimming close to her short 
She took off shoes and stockings 
and paddled about in the flowing water until 
her tired feet felt eased. It was wonderful 
not to have any sense of time or work to be 
done. She began to feel free—as if she had 
cut loose from a mooring and was drifting. 

She wandered about later, gathering grapes 
and berries for herself, taking off her blouse, 
filling it with them for food. Then she 
returned to the cave and ate leisurely, gazing 
off over the top of the sloping woodland, off 
over the long valley. She could see exactly 
the spot where her own home lay hidden. A 
white church spire rose like a pointing finger 
from the village. The river flowed through 
the valley as far as one could vision, with 
It was like 
a great artery, giving sustenance to the valley. 


mills and villages here and there. 


Her little brook ran to meet it. 

The thread mills at Willisville lay yonder, 
nearer to her now than where Rob worked. 
She would rest up here until she felt like 
moving along, and go to Willisville. She 
could always get work for herself there. 
She was one of the best girls they had. 
What a fool she had been to marry Rob, 
with her eighteen a week regular. He never 
let her handle the money. Their quarrel had 
started because she wanted a new coat and 
hat for herself. 
coat for years, and he talked of getting the 
The thought brought 


She'd worn the same old 


old woman a new one. 
back a passionate bitterness. If his mother 
had been helpless or without money, but she 
had plenty. 
in with them and put up with her, if it had 
been the other way around, but she knew Roh 


Marietta would have taken her 


had his eye on his mother's property, the 
farm and woodlots. He wouldn't let Sam 
have a chance at them, so he coddled the old 
woman. She remembered all their argument, 
with fierce resentment, eyes half closed, gaz- 
But the 


golden silence conquered her, and she fell 


ing off at the white church spire. 


asleep again, forgetting them all. 

It was cool when she wakened, the woods 
hushed with the coming of nightfall. She 
hurried to get more pine branches and needles 
for her bed back in the cave. She had no 





Crescent shaped—a hunter’s moon 
they called it— 











fear of the night. She only wondered if they 
had started hunting for her, dragging the 
pond maybe. They wouldn't find her any- 
where, and it served them right. She ate 
more of the grapes and berries, but she was 
hungry. She curled up on her pine bed early, 
wrapped in her heavy cloak, with faint wood 
noises about her, vague twitterings of birds, 
the rustle of a small animal in the under- 
brush, the odd bubbling call of a young owl, 
these were all. No quarreling. She stretched 
herself out eagerly, with a deep sigh, and 
slept soundly. 

The morning brought a misty beauty to 
She bathed in the brook, in the 


deep place, splashing the cold water over her- 


the woods. 


self until she gasped for breath, craving the 
novelty of it. It reassured her to find she 
could still stand it. 

She stood on the bank, dressing quickly, 
shaking out her hair until it lay smoother, 
feeling new strength flow through her body. 
She was still young, only thirty-one, and his 
mother had told her she was the kind that 
faded early, the blonde, pale skinned kind. 
She didn't know how strong Marietta was. 
As she went back up the path she felt as if 
the sap of the trees flowed in her veins. It 
was just as if she could draw from the sun- 
light and the woods some of their power of 
being. But she was ravenously hungry and 
the berries and grapes could not satisfy her. 

Scanning the view, she got her direction 
right. She must keep to the southwest away 
from the territory where she was known, 
away from where they might be looking for 
her. There were farms yonder, scattered, 
but several of them, where she might find 
late harvesting of pumpkin or seed corn in 
the fields, something to carry her along. She 
didn't want to leave the cave just yet, not 
until she was all rested up. 

She pushed through the woods for over a 
mile until she saw three children standing 
watching her intently. She paused to eat 
blueberries from a bush. They were flaxen 
haired like herself. She smiled at them and 
They 
carried berry pails, and she told them she 
would fill them all for them if they would 
bring her some eggs and bread and an old 
tin pail and matches. 


waved and they waved back to her. 


They watched her as 
They 
were the Swede children from the Tonnessen 
farm. 

When they 
asked for, their pails were full, and she made 
a bargain with them. 


she started picking, then ran away. 


returned with ‘all she had 
If they could bring her 
some corn meal and a small frying pan and 
some tea, she would pick all the week for 
them, every day, and they could bring larger 
pails if they liked. 

She laughed with them and made them feel 
it was like a game, this playing gypsy in the 
woods. She showed them how to make leaf 
wreaths, and where they could find plenty of 
hazel nuts, but she did not tell them about 
herself or where she came from. The eldest 
boy asked her, and she waved her hand back 
there, over in the woods, but he grinned at 
her as if he didn’t believe her. She dared not 
tell them not to talk about her to people. 


In a few days, she thought she would be 
going along somewhere else, once she was 
rested up. It was five days now, and they 
had not found her. She began to feel a sense 
of security, and the cave was like home to 
her. 

Once at night she heard a dog barking in 
the woods below the Hog Back The moon 
was at its last quarter, upturned, crescent 
shaped—a hunter’s moon they called it, the 
kind you could hang your powder horn on. 
She listened, holding her breath, as the bark- 
ing came nearer, but it passed by Boys 
probably, she thought, hunting. But it might 
have been Rob. She couldn't be sure. If 
they hunted for her in the pond, and he was 
satisfied she wasn't there, he'd keep on look- 
ing himself, just to get the best of her. Not 
because he loved her, she thought scornfully ; 
just to show her she couldn't run away from 
him like that 

She was bending down at the brook, scoop- 
ing up water in her pail around sundown, 
when she heard a movement behind her in the 
thicket 


trooping down for water night and morning. 


A deer, she thought. They came 
She found their little hoofprints deep along 
the brink. 


water 


Then she stood up to carry the 
back, and saw Rob watching her, 
eagerly. 

“Hello, Marietta.” he said softly, as if he 
were afraid she might vanish. She walked 
past him up the path without answering. She 
was afraid, but he didn't know it. 

“God, it’s quiet up here, ain't it?” he said 
finally. He drew his feet up, and stretched 
out full length on the rock, his hands clasped 
back of his head tiredly. “I've been hunting 
for you every night after work all through 
the woods.” 

“How'd you know I was here?” 

“The Swede children said they'd seen you 
picking berries. I was glad you were still 
around. There was a lot of excitement over 
your disappearing. The boys told how they'd 
heard us quarreling, and when they found the 
doughnuts all hung up ‘round the kitchen, 
they thought you'd gone crazy.” 

“I had,” Marietta said calmly. “I didn't 
care what I did with myself. I meant to 
jump into the pond.” 

“They dragged the pond for you first thing, 
then they hunted up and down the river 
They thought I might have done away with 
you too—you never thought of that, did 
you?” 

She shook her head, avoiding his eyes. But 
all that he said secretly pleased her. They 
had been good and worried over her. 

“Then when they found out you was living 
over here in the woods, they wanted to get 
from 


help up the asylum, and take you 


there, but I said no. I'd find you all right 
myself. I knew you wasn't really crazy, 
you was just fed up with us all.” 

She listened to him warily, her back to the 
rock, watching him as he stood by her fire. 

“You want to be careful about the sparks,” 
he said gently, brushing the ashes together 
with his boot. “The woods are pretty dry 
now. I don’t want anything to happen to you 


now I've found out you're all right.” 


He met her eyes in a long steady gaze of 
understanding. Her fingers unclenched at 
her sides. Against her determination, she 
smiled back at him, half shyly. He came 
over to her and took her in his arms. Still 
holding her, he spoke reassuringly 

“I ain't going to force you to come hack, 
Marietta. 
without you and the boys keep on asking for 
you. Mother 


I just wish you would. I can't do 
won't live with us no more. 
Things would be much easier for you. I 
guess it was my fault, but I'd rather live 
here in the old cave with you than see you 
gone for good from us.” He released her and 
jumped over the edge of the ledge. She 
caught her breath and looked down 

“Look out for the gentians down there !” 

He laughed back at her, and picked one to 
stick in his coat lapel. She stood motionless, 
listening to him break his way through the 
bushes back to the path. When he called 
goodbye, she answered him: “I'm not going 
back with you—you can just get that through 
your head!” But when he was out of hearing, 
she still stood there, looking up at the sky, 
at the swallows circling about at their sunset 
maneuvers, 


thinking, measuring her will 


against her fear. She now wanted to return 
home, if life would not bind her a prisoner. 
She had meant to go on to the mills and get 
hack her old job. Freedom lay that way, it 
seemed, but now she felt Rob's arms about 
her and wanted the warmth of his kisses on 
her lips 
Maybe he thought 


Maybe things would be different, with the old 


He hadn't been like this in years 
prized her now, she 
woman gone to live with his brother. 

The sun sank behind the dark brow of the 
hills and the air grew chill. Suddenly she 
longed for firelight on her hearth, for lamp 
light in a room, for the faces of her children 
at the supper table, for all that made up her 
home. She didn’t want to spend another 
night at the cave. Hurriedly she caught up 
her cloak and dropped down over the ledge, 
careful to avoid stepping on the gentians 
She bent over them, tenderly, regretfully, 
touching them with her fingertips, leaving 
them safely there to live and germinate for 
another year. Then she pushed her way 
through the hazel bushes and alders, past the 
white birches and hemlock and tall ferns, 
hurrying to catch up with Rob. 
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SEVEN 
SMART 
YANKS 


1 Men predominantly occupy the field in- 
vaded by Eleanor Rust Mosely, Director of 
Publicity for Boston University. The past 
year she has served as President of the 
American College Publicity Association, the 
first woman ever to hold this office. President 
of “B. U.” Daniel L. Marsh “testifies with 
enthusiasm that none has had a greater part 
than Eleanor Mosely in the University’s 
forward march in recent years.” She is 
active in a dozen different ways and her pet 
antipathy is a mental rut—than which, she 
says, nothing is so deep, so dissatisfying. 

Photo by Bachrach 


2 How can I get experience if nobody will 
hire me without it? That question, asked by 
high school graduates everywhere is being 
answered in New Bedford, Mass., by Milton 
Briggs, high school teacher, who is bringing 
business into the school room. For two cents 
students may buy a pamphlet Junior Business 
Practice which not only gives them a prac- 
tical business course but lists part-time em- 
ployment projects: for school boys and girls 
(delivering newspapers, running an elevator, 
helping at a gas station, caddying, caring for 
young children, washing windows, tending 
furnaces, developing films, clipping dogs, 
making cakes). Mr. Briggs is a New Bed- 
ford boy, graduate of the highschool he is 
helping to make famous, and graduate cum 
laude from the B. U. College of Business 


Administration. His pamphlets, originally 
intended for his own school, are now in use 
all over the country. 


3 Duke of Windsor is Governor of the 
Bahamas but Mrs. William Power Blodgett, 
wife of a Boston architect, was there before 
him. Her unique industry is importing sal- 
able articles from the Island of Eleuthra, one 
of the Bahama group. The 300 natives there 
three years ago were resigned to idleness and 
impoverishment. They owe their rehabilita- 
tion to Mrs. Blodgett who discovered their 
plight when she bought a vacation house at 
Governor’s Harbor. She financed the work 
in its early stages and has since been recog- 
nized and helped by the Bahaman Govern- 
ment. In the photograph Mrs. Blodgett is 
wearing a native straw hat, trimmed with 
casuarina acorns. The necklace is of snail 
shells. 


Photo by Ye Craftsman 


4 Smith College welcomes this September, 
as usual, Dr. Mary Ellen Chase, Professor 
of Literature, lecturer and author. Her 
hobby is words and putting them together so 
that other people will like them—and this 
she has successfully done in “Mary Peters,” 
“This England” and half a dozen other best 
sellers. A native of Maine, she is a graduate 
of the state university, taught in a district 
school in a small coast village and came to 
Northhampton via schools in Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Minnesota. This fall girls at 
Smith are asking each other, “Have you got 
Chase in Lit?” and if the answer is “Yes” 
the answer to that is “Swell!” 

Photo by Eric Stahlberg 


5 Rotary International came to Revere, 
Mass., for its President, Walter D. Head. 
When given the degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters from Hobart College, Mr. Head was 
in part cited thus: “Graduate of Harvard, 
Master of Arts of Columbia University, 
teacher successively at St. Mark’s School and 
Phillips Exeter Academy, beloved by school- 
boys as their firm friend, you have been at the 
front in endeavors to reestablish the Brother- 
hood of Man with silent contempt for 
political frontiers. It was inevitable that 
these gifts should have made you active in 
Rotary where you have been drafted for 
progressively higher offices until today you 
are an unofficial statesman of good will 
whose influence is strong all around the 
world.” Mr. Head is married (his wife, 
from Haverhill, Mass., was Bernice Leigh- 
ton) has one daughter and one son and now 
lives in Montclair, N. J. Picture shows him 
broadcasting to South America. 


6 No homework has made Dr. Harold D. 
Sylvester, school superintendent in Benning- 
ton, Vt., popular with students and parents. 
Even the College Entrance Certification 
Board of New England looks at him with 
approval because the adoption of his no- 
homework plan reduced the number of pupil 
failures in Bennington from 19 to ‘less than 
2 per cent. Every year 600 boys and girls 
enroll in the junior and senior high school 
classes in Bennington, and every one of 
them has a warm place in his heart for Dr. 
Sylvester. He has let them prove that what 
conservative educators said couldn't be done 
can be done 


7 Willkie button is being worn by Mrs. 


Paul FitzSimons, member of the National 
Republican Committee. Her first hushand 
was Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt and she is 
the mother of William H. Vanderbilt, present 
Governor of Rhode Island. She lives in 
Newport, R. I. and is the granddaughter of 
the Hon. Amos Tuck of Exeter, N. H. 


Copyright by Harris and Ewing 


























WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH 


by Ronald Bridges 


ISLAND? 








= ISLAND is the only New 
England State and the only one of the original 
thirteen states never to have had a member 
of the President's cabinet. Nor has it had a 
president, vice-president, or justice of the 
Supreme Court. There are a few other 
states like Nevada and Arizona, newly come 
into the Union, in the same predicament, but 
Rhode Island has put in 151 years with the 
United States and has been passed by repeat- 
edly in favor of newer states and states with 
smaller population and with less deserving 
statesmen. 

As a matter of fact, it is not quite correct 
to say that Rhode Island has been a state for 
151 years, and perhaps therein lies the reason 
for its not being properly recognized in the 
early days of the country. When the Consti- 
tutional Convention was called, Rhode Island 
burghers, jealous for their independence and 
steeped in the tradition of Roger Williams, 
refused to send delegates to Philadelphia. 
When the Constitution was completed, Little 
Rhody refused to ratify. George Washing- 
ton became president of a union of twelve 
states and had the problem of conducting for- 
eign relations with the government on the 
shores of Narragansett Bay. In 1790 the 
United States Senate voted to break off com- 
mercial relations with Rhode Island and was 
on the point of action when the State Legis- 
lature finally ratified the Constitution by the 
slender margin of two votes. There was more 
than a little resentment at this cantankerous- 
ness on the part of Little Rhody and the 
state was left out of national political coun- 
cils in the early days. The peculiar spirit of 
independence has continued in Rhode Island 
for a long time. Many a person today re- 
members his old geography book with two 
stars in the Rhode Island map marking the 
two capitals, one at Providence and one at 
Newport. The unusual situation was cleared 
up in 1900. Prior to 1854 the State Legis- 
lature migrated from county to county. Mi- 
gratory government, however, did not cease 
with the twentieth century. In 1924 the 
Republican Senate left Providence bag and 
baggage on June 19 and reassembled in Rut- 
land, Massachusetts, where it remained offi- 
, 1925. Meanwhile, the 
Democratic rump legislature remained in 
session in Providence with state business at 
a standstill. They take their politics pretty 


cially until January 5 


seriously in Rhode Island. One might even 
say fiercely. 

It has not been for want of able men that 
Rhode Island has not received national atten- 
tion. Its senators and representatives have 
been among the leaders in Washington. The 
late Senator Aldrich was a great power in 
private and government financial circles and 
was a natural for the Secretary of the Treas 
ury. One of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence was William Ellery, a judge 
from Rhode Island, whose career extended 
44 years after the Declaration was signed. 
But somehow or other he got lost in the 
shuffle when the early 
were made. Currently, 
Islanders prominent in national politics. Sen- 
ators Peter Gerry and Theodore 
Green are Democrats, while 
Charles F. Risk and Harry 


Republicans. 


court appointments 
there are five Rhode 


Francis 
Congressman 
Sandager are 
Any one of the four would fill 
higher office with honor and ability. But 


perhaps the outstanding political figure in 
Rhode Island is the young governor, William 
H. Vanderbilt. It has been rumored that 
Governor Vanderbilt is interested in naval 
affairs and might be interested in the post 
as Secretary of the Navy. Senator 
Green has had a long military record and is 
thought to be particularly interested in the 
War Department. 


Likewise, 


Here and now YANKEE 
The VFSN 
Club—Vanderbilt for Secretary of the Navy, 
and the GFSW Club—Green for Secretary of 
War. 
Rhode Island should come into its own. A 


forms two new organizations: 


Whichever party wins in November, 


century and a half is a long time to wait 
for recognition. 
Little Rhody is only 48 by 37 


miles at its greatest dimensions, but it is by 


Of course, 
no means the smallest State in population, 
37th according to the 1930 census. 


In 1936 it cast 311,178 votes for President 


ranking 


which is a sizeable pocketful for anybody 
Providence, the capital, has something better 
than 250,000 people and as such is one of the 
America. 


Rhode 


Why don't the Republicans and Democrats 


great second rank cities of 


What's the matter with Island ? 
there insist on their rights and get organized 
If they do not do 


anything about it now that the issue has been 


for the 1941 appointments 


given this public attention, the reason must 
be that 
Islanders. 


wrong with Rhode 
the World 
is authority for the statement that the popu- 


something is 

You know, Almanac 
lation in Rhode Island is denser than that of 
any other section of the United States except 
the District of Columbia. 
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“Emmy Lou's gosh awful purty when she blushes, but it’s gettin’ harder to make her blush.” 
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TEACHING YOUR CHILD TO LOVE POETRY 


by Margaret Widdemer 


ONE OF AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
POETS, AUTHORS and PERSONALITIES 





My, FIRST natural instinct, on 


beginning to consider how children come by 
a love of poetry, is to think “How did I learn 
to love it? And how did other lovers and 
writers of poetry whom I have known 
learn ?” 

The answer, as regards myself, is, that I 
was brought up in a house where there were 
bookcases full of poetry. Everybody in the 
family read it as a matter of course, and dis- 
cussed it. I cannot remember when I didn’t 
know Mrs. Browning from cover to cover. 
My mother recited Tennyson to me to send 
me to sleep if she tired of singing, as natural- 
ly as she recited the delightfully harrowing 
“Struwelpeter” rhymes by day. My grand- 
mother was a fountain of old songs, ballads 
and poems of every sort, from “There Was a 
Man Named Johnny Sands” to “Hush, My 
Babe, Lie Still and Slumber.” As for my 


father and grandfather, they were as apt to 
argue over Shakespeare as over politics. 

But the day of leisured grandmothers who 
delight in passing on to their grandchildren 
their girlhood’s songs and poems is, I am 
afraid, over. Vanished also, in a majority, 
are the old fashioned libraries filled with the 
standard books “no educated family should 
be without.” Space, today, forbids those 
rows of poets and essayists and historians 
and sets of standard fiction which used to 
be the mark of interest in culture. But 
their substitutes exist. It takes a little more 
effort, thought and selection to surround 
children with the influences which lead to a 
love of the poets. But it is simple enough, 
still. 

Our first step is to be sure we love 
it honestly and unforcedly ourselves, as we 
might love dancing, or a favorite melody— 





not timidly, as an impressive instrument of 
becoming cultivated. Because for the last 
twenty or more years a wrong attitude has 
been forced on natural lovers of poetry. We 
have been bullied by the critics. The various 
schools have shouted at us that unless we can 
love what they, after a lifetime of sophisti- 
cated analysis, love, we are illiterate, and 
critically impossible. We have accepted this 
meekly ; we fear to think and like for our- 
selves. And so a lot of us play safe. We cannot 
like the strange patterns of the modernists 
at first sight (and naturally ; they are special- 
ists with too much passion for being dif- 
ferent). So, for fear of liking the wrong 
things, we dare not like anything at all. 
We read what we enjoy, half the time, 
with secret apology. And we read what we 
don’t enjoy hypocritically. The only read- 
ers left, nearly, with confidence in their own 
taste are the tasteless, and the professionals. 

So the first step in implanting that most 
durable of all pleasures, love of poetry, in 
the minds and emotions of little children, is 
to recover it courageously for ourselves. 
You can’t convincingly pass on what you 
don’t believe in. Soak yourself in the poems 
which gave you the most pleasure. Learn 
them by heart, or remember what you used 
to know by heart, not because you had to, 
but because you wanted it to keep. Then you 
can help your children to the same happiness. 

Don't start the children off on poctry 
where the idea comes first and the music 
last. You can no more implant real enjoy- 
ment of poems that way than if you tried to 
implant a love of dancing by beginning them 
with complicated ballet-patterns. What the 
small child comprehends and enjoys is 
rhythm: very simple, very easy dancing 
rhyme and rhythm, the sound of clanging, 
rhyming, swinging-up-and-down words. They 
are born with it, as a matter of fact. 
There is a period in learning to talk where, 
if you have noticed, babies try out rhyming 
words by a half-day at a time till you are 
nearly crazy. They are making the first 
steps to discovering poetry then, and even 
before that you can help them on their way. 
Start the babies off, the old fashioned way, 
with plenty of sung and spoken Mother 
Goose rhymes. 

Yes, babies. For the psychologists, as you 
have read, tell us what common sense has 
always told mothers, that the earliest sights 
and sounds—and still more, rhythms—sink 
deep. A baby who has been reared on 
“I had a little nut-tree: nothing would it bear 

But a silver nutmeg and a golden pear! 
The King of Spain's daughter, she came to 

visit me 

All for the sake of my little nut-tree,” 














with its simple rocking tune and lovely 
words, has a good head start on poetry. And 
don’t scorn this as too simple! Edith Sit- 
well, sophisticate poet of the sophisticates, 
and Edna Millay, one of America’s greatest 
lyrists, both have the marks in their poetry 
of having been sung to sleep by that very 
rhyme: as well as of a dozen others. You 
can buy a book of Mother Goose rhymes. 
There are any amount of editions, with or 
without music, to be had, if you don’t know 
them without the book. There is nothing 
like them for implanting the rhythm-sense, 
the poem-sense, deep down in the layer of the 
unconscious from which poetry wells in later 
years. 

And if you can’t sing to your babies, or 
your little children? 

Well, most people can, if they only think 
so. The idea that you must keep your- 
self from the pleasure of singing unless you 
can do arias is another silly idea. But if you 
actually cannot carry a tune, there are two 
excellent ways out. 

The first is a small cheap portable nursery 
phonograph with a handle a small child can 
wind all himself. Along with it get a half 
dozen of the small books of nursery-rhyme 
and nursery-ballad records which used to be 
called the Bubble Books—I don't know 
whether they are called that now, but they are 
still listed in the Victor catalogue. If you 
can’t sing “A Frog He Would a Wooing Go” 
and “Plowboy in Luck” as your grand- 
mothers could, the records will sing for you. 
Encourage the children to join in. 

The 


children. 


second way is recitation to the 

Say Mother Goose to them at bed- 
But don't stop there. From three on— 
even earlier—children can enjoy simple story- 
telling poetry when it is said to them. When 
they beg “Tell me a story” tell it, sometimes, 
in rhymes. 
one thing. 


time. 


Find good nonsense rhymes, for 
Take time to go to the library 
and copy out poems from the old hound St. 
Nicholas, if can find them nowhere 
else; because in those days, middle and late 
Victorian, were the golden age of children’s 
literature; when well-known poets wrote 
their best for children, and knew, what too 
many people today have forgotten, that 
writing down to children is a sin. Get some 
of the collections of Laura E. Richards’ 
poetry. Get Edward Lear, Charles E. Carryl. 

The child retraces the history of the man. 
Your child in the pre-reading age can enjoy 
simple narrative poems and ballads like “Sir 
Patrick Spens” and “The fox went out one 
Stormy night . . 


you 


To pray the moon to give him 
some light,” earlier than you think. You are 
still helping the children to love the singing- 
ness of poetry: the being able to get that 
“thrill down the backbone” Emily Dickinson 
calls the test of loving poetry. 

Fight shy of the sort of child-poetry which 
is supposedly spoken by the child, even when 
it is beautiful and done by good poets, as 
with Stevenson's “Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
Too many child-poems today are merely a 
child looking at himself in a mirror. They 
do not help children to grow. And if written 


by less good poets they certainly don't help 
them to know good poetry. The best is 
none too good for your child. Not the 
fashionable best—but the best of the older, 
singing poets, as yet—for to children action 
and narrative are stili more important than 
philosophy and propaganda. Macaulay's 
Lays; Longfellow’s narrative poems, the 
shorter ones; anything which marches and 
sings straightforwardly and knows its own 
mind with conviction. Do not be afraid of 
poetry with a moral, if it is good. Children 
want guideposts. Not logic-chopping, but 
black and white, right and wrong. 

About _ this looking through the 
poetry shelves on the free libraries, you will 
find that you need some good anthologies. 

Choose them with care. 
them, not only 


time, 


You are buying 
to find poems in to recite 








Mother Goose Memoriel by Richard H. Recchia, 
ee | presented to North Shore Arts Associo- 
° 


tion find the rhymes most fovored by child- 

ren the sculptor had a vote cast in the grode 

schools of Rockport, Mass. and their twelve favor- 

ites are represented in the bottom panel of the 
statue shown above 





to your children while they are small, but 
to be loved fixtures, found around in the 
house, as much a part of it as the radio and 
the dining table, while they grow up. 

A very good anthology for little children 
is to be found at Woolworth’s. It is edited 
by Marjorie Barrows, editor of Child Life. 
Sara Teasdale, the poet, made another good 
collection. 
always better to choose collections by well- 


Other things being equal, it is 
known poets and editors. A good poet has 
to know good poetry from bad to write it. 
And an editor has to know how to choose 
Don’t give children—for pleasurable read- 
ing—any of the poems they have had as a 
school-task. The chances are that any poems 
they and rip 
school-work will be spoiled for them, for 
You can't help that. 
But you can see to it that they realize the 
beauty of poems they don't have to tear apart 
Provide the family bookcase, about now, 
with a couple more anthologies: Burton's 
Home Book of Verse and De La Mare’s 


have to analyze apart as 


some years, at least. 


“Come Hither.” The latter is perhaps the 
loveliest and most happily chosen of all 
anthologies for children and young people; 
its notes and preface are fairy tales in 
themselves. Andrew Lang’s “Blue Poetry 
Book” is as sound and interesting: a col 
lection perhaps for older children. 

Don't ever force poetry on your children. 
Expose them to it. If books with poems you 
have sung or said to them are always lying 
around, if you pick them up from time to 
time and comment (always to another elder, 
or perhaps the oldest child) on some poem 
in the book, known or unknown, the children 
will slip back to the books themselves later 
They may not mention it to you, but the 
thing will happen. Scott, Longfellow, Alfred 
Noyes, Kipling, the one volume edition of 
Childs’ British Ballads, should be owned 
books. They are not modernist, but they 
are sound, simple and stirring; they will 
carry the pleasure in poetry along over the 
edge of the teens. Their spine-thrilling 
rhythms, their real and martial music, and 
their splendid ethics—taken for granted, not 
didactic—will build something needed, too, 
today. 

And what of the great love-lyrics—what 
of the great poets I have not mentioned? 

To begin with, if you want your children 
to love poetry, you probably have a lot of 
the poets around the house yourself; and 
children with and 
given an occasional push in the direction of 
browsing, will find them. Besides, they will, 
if they get into the anthologies, especially 
the Home Book, have found sufficient sam- 
ples of all the great poets to be interested to 
continue—always if it is in the air that the 
family cares, simply and without affectation, 


once inoculated poetry, 


to read poetry. Remember always that your 
effort is not to give your children a skill, 
nor a social accomplishment. You are giving 
them a taste which you hope may grow into 
a passion: a passion for reading something 
which will be a heightener of happiness, a 


relief in sorrow, a background and support 


in emotional crises as well as a key to 
scholarship 

Don’t worry about the lacks in their 
poetic education. If they want to read 


poetry, by their early teens they will have 
found for themselves the missed classics, the 
way of 
Monroe's and 


love-lyrists, and the moderns. By 
assisting this last, Harriet 
Louis Untermeyer’s anthologies of modern 
should swing them abreast of the 
poetry of the last twenty 
that 


verse 
years. Always 


remember your job has never been 
primarily to present them with poets they 
should know. It has been to give them the 
habit of poetry-loving, by presenting what 
has awakened their interest, and done them 
no literary their 


reading, the natural passion of youth for 


harm. Teachers, school, 


being modern, will handle the rest—not to 
speak of the anthologies 

You have given them a taste for poetry, 
a love of poetry, a joy in poetry. Your 
responsibility is over—you can trust them to 
do the rest. Don't blame me if they turn 
out to be poets. 
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MORRIS HOUSE 


New Haven, Connecticut—First Floor South East Room 


O.: OF THE OLDEST in the 
Blackstone valley, stands on a high hill 
above the village of Albion, commanding 
an excellent view of the valley and thé 
Cumberland hills. This dignified, colonial’ 
house, the present home of Gilbert L. 
Church, Jr., stands on its original location. 

The house and property came into pos- 
session of the Clark family in 1790. At 
that time the land included the entire village 
of Albion and was owned by the Lapham 
family, who had acquired it from the 
Indians. The first Samuel Clark to come 
here was a son of Robert Clark and Anna 
Taft, the latter being a sister of the pro- 
genitor of the late William Howard Taft. 
This Samuel Clark married a daughter of 
Daniet Mowry of the town of Smithfield, 
who, in 1780 was Rhode Island's represent- 
ative to the Continental Congress. To this 
union was born a son, another Samuel, 
Clark, who married a Rebecca Cushman. 
The next occupant was their son Samuel 
Clark, who later became general treasurer 


of the state of Rhode Island, and remained 
so until his death in 1897. 

The present owners are grand-children of 
the last named Samuel Clark, and their 
family of seven children, one of whom is 
Samuel Clark Church, is the sixth genera- 
tion to have occupied the homestead. 

The original part of the house borders 
the road, the old Woonsocket-Providence 
turnpike. An interesting feature of the 
exterior is the over-hanging third story 
gable ends, typical of Connecticut country 
houses of colonial design. The most in- 
teresting interior is the stair hall with its 
carved spiral staircase. One room has a 
floor laid diagonally, a rare example of 
early methods of construction. Period 
furniture and relics of antiquity are the 
prized possessions of the owners, among 
which is a Chinese punch bowl of rare 
design, brought to this country by the first 
Clark, who in his early days had been a 


seafaring man. 





COLONIAL CONNECTICUT HIDING PLACES 
by E. E. McGinley 
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YANKEE 


NIGHT-LATE SUMMER 
by Louis Stoddard 


Only one last firefly is left. 

Across the dark mass of the hill at early 
evening 

his light goes questing by, 

recurrently glowing and hidden, 

and no other answers; no answer from any 
of all 

the myriad sparks that blew 

high over my head in the night breeze 

under the stars of June. 

Through the soft darkness of the summer 
night 

he goes, is lost from sight 

where blackberries bend with fruit. 

There the empty nests of the yellowthroat 

and catbird fill with dusk, 

are eloquent with completeness. 


NEW ENGLAND COAST 
by Herbert Elliott 


I saw New England coast—its granite rock 

And beaches strewn with driftwood and 
with shells, 

I saw the green waves breaking white as 


chalk 

And heard the sound of thunder as they 
broke, 

And smelled the salt air blowing from the 
sea 


One day, far inland, when a lonely gull 
Flew by and brought the ocean back.to me. 


SALT-POND 


by Amy Lee Spencer 


As peacefully as meadow lake it dotes 

Upon the quiet of its arid rest 

Where in domestic semblance there floats 

The long-necked Mallard, where the sea 
grass crest 

Of August fruitlessness is fair as wheat ; 

And rippling cove-winds like a pasture breeze 

Lave up the land-tamed waves on children’s 
feet 

As if this exiled bay forgot the seas. 


Only a babbling brooklet joins the main 

Purling on bearded rockways unafraid 

Of storms and shipwreck, as in ~ forest 
glade— 

Ebbing this seeming quiet down its drain 

(Away from friendly shores where children 
played) 

To hur! it seaward in a hurricane! 









POETRY 


TREE NEED 
by John Ritchey 


And if the trees were gone and their bright 


leaves . 


Blown skyward, drifting in a rain of green, 
And their dark branches buried in the seas 
Till all the elms were gone, oaks never seen; 
How would the heart find landmarks on the 


sky, 


What poem could climb without a branch for 


rung? 
Man needs his trees to sight and to steer by, 
Man needs his trees if he is old—or young 


NO PROTECTION 


by Gertrude Lyon Sylvester 


My brother Bill was home last fall for 
County Fair ; 

Course we all went, an’ Bill, he says, “Now 
would you care, 

“You, Marm and Pa, to take a little airplane 


ride? 

“You'll find’s the thrillingest stunt you ever 
tried !” 

Pa said, no thanks, he guessed he’d stay with 
the crowd, 


But Marm, she said she'd always longed to 
ride a cloud, 

An’ this’d be most as good,—yes sir, of course 
she'd go! 

So off they went, Marm wavin’ back to Pa 
below. 

Pa, he pertended to be hoppin’, roarin’ mad,— 

He wa'n't at all, no sir, just awful proud 
an’ glad. 

He can't forget it, neither, to this very day— 

You'd ought to hear Pa tell about it—“Yes,” 
he'll say, 

“The darned old fool, she hopped right in, 
an’ off she went, 

“An’ me with no insurance on’er, not a cent!” 


HERTHA 
by Ethel Barnett de Vito 


Her days were never long enough for all 

The work she had to do: farm; cook and 
clean, 

Patch clothes, leap to her lazy husband's 
call 

And bear eleven children in between. 

The years were never long enough to spare 

Time to rest that body, driven so hard, 

Although she stole a moment here and 
there 

To grow a row of lupines in the yard. 


She always said that God had made her 
strong 

Enough to bear what lay in store—adept 

At meeting pain and poverty with song 

And never showing grief. Yet once she 
wept— 

The time her lupines died. Do you suppose 

That God made no allowances for those . . . 





SAMUEL CLARK 
HOMESTEAD 


ALBION, R. L 


by 
Louisa R. Church 


= CLOSETS were regarded 
a decade ago by many as somewhat of a 
Connecticut myth. However, present re- 
search by the Architectural and Historical 
American Building Surveys reveals secret 
closets, passageways, staircases and tunnels 
unknown in several cases to the present 
cccupants. 

Great stone chimneys, often measuring 
12 to 14 ft. square at their base and de- 
creasing in size as they extended upward, 
afforded space on all four sides which was 
often utilized for chimney cupboards. Fre- 
quently the wood paneling of the room was 
uniform, so that these cupboards were prac- 
tically unnoticed except by members of the 
household who knew just where to open 
them to secrete father’s liquor or tobacco, 
mother’s jam, grandmother's silver, the 
family musket or what not. 

Chimney closets in the living room were 
small or large depending on their use. In 
the old Sperry House in Westville, which 
sheltered “The Regicides” when storms 
caused them to flee their cave on West 
Rock, the chimney closets were large 
enough to hide Whalley and Goffe when 
the King’s agents, Kirk and Kellond, 
searched for them. 

In the Nehemiah Smith House at 802 
First Avenue, West Haven, there is a 
secret closet on the second floor. Window- 
less and inaccessible except by lifting a 
board in the attic floor and dropping 
down into the narrow room, its use is one 
of those things about which one man’s 
guess is as good as another’s. 

To Guilford, credit is given for the house 
built by Joseph Clay in 1670, but known as 
the Acadian House. There, a secret closet 
in the rear of the great chimney can be 
reached by a trap door in the upright wall 
of the cellar room. Why there is a trick 
passageway from first floor to cellar in the 
James Tyler House now owned by the 
Bellamy Partridges on Silver Hill Road, 
Easton, Connecticut, is anyone’s guess. An 
inconspicuous door under the main stair- 
case forms the entrance to it. 

At Morris Cove the old Morris House, 
pictured herewith, has in a second floor 
room a secret passageway ten feet long... 
between the wall and chimney. 

In the basement of the Reuben Warner 
House in Bridgewater, there is a_ well 
timbered basement connected with an ad- 
joining field by a short tunnel. 





In Woodbury, a 200 yard tunnel connects 
the church with the rectory of the Glebe 
House, seat of the first Episcopal Bishop of 


Connecticut. The tunnel, it is supposed, 
would, in case of trouble, afford safe pas- 
sage from rectory to the house of worship 
where traditionally na one would be open 
to seizure. 

Finally, the home of Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt in Brooklyn, Connecticut, 
achieves distinction by possessing a secret 
staircase. If you can imagine being able to 
slide up a panel and enter a narrow stair 
which can take you unseen from cellar to 
attic, then you have shared in some of 
the romance of collecting, shall we call 
them, “the secretiva” of these early Con- 
necticut houses. 

Above the Oyster River on Jones Hill 
Road in West Haven is the old house begun 
by Captain Samuel Clark about 1774. An 
ardent revolutionist, the old captain is said 
to have secreted smuggled goods in a cham- 
ber or flue in the southwest corner of the 
chimney. 

Another secret closet near a chimney is 
said to have existed in the older Silliman 
House in Fairfield in 1760. It was entered 
by removing one of the boards at the end 
of a closet which opened from the hall 
chamber. 

Lurrelle Guild, the author, who lives in 
Darien in a salt box house (built about 
1700 in Wethersfield and later moved to 
its present site) has an interesting stair 
closet. A sliding panel apparently just 
like the other feather edge boards which 
form the right side of the staircase pushes 
up to form the only entrance. Inside is a 
small platform where an adult could crouch. 

Here, as in the Joel Hall House near 
Wallingford, a closet was built into the 
chimney proper, carefully lined with tin 
and fitted with strong iron hooks for smok- 
ing hams and bacon. 

Near Stonington the Nehemiah Williams 
House has a curious closet or dungeon 
reached by a trap door from the kitchen 

only four feet and four inches 
from floor to shelf below. 































IN* TOURISTS 


by Hazel Walker Miller 





is FOLKS go to the circus for 
amusement and some visit the zoo. We 
Yankees take in tourists—and I mean take 
‘em in! 

It was the chance remark of a traveling 
man that got me into this business—which 
is fast taking the place of farming here in 
our Deerfield Valley. 

“Why don’t you put me up for the night?” 
he asked as he returned the tools he'd bor- 
rowed after a blow-out down the road a 
piece. 

“I don’t take tourists!” I answered shortly 
and had turned to go in when I saw the 
flicker of a greenback in the bill-fold he'd 
managed to open unobtrusively. 

Up to then I'd been proud of the fact 
that our place was the only one in the com- 
munity which didn’t boast a sign “Night 
Crawlers for Sale” or “Meals for Hunters” 
or “Tourists Accommodated” with one ‘“‘m” 
usually left out, but right then I began 
to wonder. 

We had the game—why not the name? 
Folks stopped to use our phone (and forgot 
to pay the toll). Or to get a drink (since 
the drouth we've had to tote drinking water 
three miles). Or to eat lunch on our lawn 
while they admired the view (and left it 
looking like a hare-and-hounds hunt). Maybe 
he had something there—— 

I looked closer. He had, all right! It 
was a two dollar bill and it was being offered 
me for the privilege of sleeping in my old 
brick house ! 

Sorely tempted as I was I had to refuse. 
I believe in building for the future—and I 
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knew my beds! Anyone sleeping, or trying 
to sleep, on Grandma’s wedding ticks would 
expect to be the payee, not the payer—and 
would never return. They wouldn't be able to! 

While I was still trying to bring myself 
to say “No” he somehow got in and up the 
stairs. It wasn’t till he saw the beds that 
he was willing to go along down to Miss 
Smith’s where I'd been trying to send him 
all the time. One last good turn, I thought, 
before I run her out of business! You can 
see that the germ of an idea he'd given me 








RULES 
OF THIS TAVERN 





Four pence a night for Bed 
Six pence with Supper 


No more than five to sleep 
in one bed 


No Boots to be worn in bed 


Organ Grinders to sleep in 
the Wash house 


No dogs allowed upstairs 


No Beer allowed in the 
Kitchen 


No Razor Grinders orTinkers 
taken in 











was fast getting to be a bug—and hard 
shelled at that. 

Within a week I'd made the plunge. 
Grandma's inner-husk mattresses were rus- 
tled down to the dump and the old four- 
posters proudly supported new outfits. There 
was a guest log on a table in the hall and 
a welcome mat at the door. I'd even paid $5.00 
for an inn-holder’s license. 

“An inn-holder who, upon request, re- 
fuses to receive and make suitable provi- 
sion for a stranger or traveler, and also his 
horses and cattle, when he may under the 
provisions of this chapter be legally re- 
quired so to do, shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than fifty dollars,” it read, and it 
worried me a lot. 

I remembered the chap who'd carried a 
couple of bodies around in the trunk of his 
car from one state to another and I knew 
that the County Jail is so easy to get out of 
that they practically have a rear exit marked 
“For Inmates Only,” to say nothing of 
the Bund—! It was pretty risky all right. 

The day I saw three men driving a herd 
of cattle down the highway I locked the 


door. What would thirty cows do in a 
one-stall garage? 

My imagination ran riot as they galloped 
bawling around the corner of the house but 
they didn’t really want to stay. They were 
satisfied as soon as they’d drunk up the best 
water lilies in my pool and taken, Harvard 
style, Polly and Anna—the two goldfish I'd 
raised from practically nothing. 

But after all my worry our first custom- 
ers appeared quite harmless. George was 
out of town on business but I'd stood bravely 
by to make “suitable provision.” 

A small car drove up the hill and the man 
courteously asked for accommodations for 
himself, his wife and young daughter. I 
tried three times to say “Certainly” but all 
I could do was buzz. At last I nodded 
weakly. I hoped they couldn’t see my knees 
shake as I led the way upstairs—they might 
think it was something catching and not 
Stay. 

I remember making vague gestures to- 
wards bathroom, towels and closet and find- 
ing myself back downstairs on the living- 
room couch where I began to gain strength. 

“Three dollars just for that! Gosh!” I 
thought. 


But it seems there was a little interest 


“Easy money !” 


due. They came down later to register 
and spent the evening with me. The man was 
an undertaker and very thorough—he left no 
stone unturned. They say there are tricks 
to all trades and he explained every one of 
his. Evidently I'd overlooked the embalming 
clause on my license. 

He told about his first “job”"—a Polish 
funeral. Some of the flowers were delivered 
to his office by mistake so he'd taken them 
over to the home of the deceased. When 
no one answered the bell he walked into 
the parlor where, a few hours before, he'd 
placed the casket—occupied. It was still 
there—unoccupied. The “corpus delicti” had 
been taken for a last walk ‘by the mourners 
and with a pipe stuck in his mouth was 
leaned against the fence having his picture 
taken ! 

“Ha-ha,” I remarked conversationally, 
smoothing my hair down as well as I could. 

During the next two hours he brought 
his life story, if you could call it that, up 
to date. 

“You may as well take it into the future!” 
I thought grimly. “By morning I shan’t be 
here to care!” 

But the evening finally ended and I found 
myself in bed. 

“Easy money!” I was. still mumbling 
when it got light enough to see that the 
headless figure by the door was nothing 
more than George’s old bathrobe draped on 
a clothes-hook. “Easy money!” 


————7~— 

















The second night George was still away. 
This time it was an old sedan loaded to the 
roof and driven by a Tish sort of woman 

the kind who's perfectly capable of look- 
ing out for herself and shows it so plainly 
no one else has ever offered to. 

Her niece was with her and so, I learned 
later, was Duke. 

Duke was a great gangling Irish setter 
with the warm brown eyes of his native 
country—and a conscience that wasn’t New 
England. 

He must have been trained to lie quietly 
on the floor of the car and make a noise 
like a cushion or something for I didn't 
see him till the luggage was safely ensconced 
in the Green Room and I'd accepted the 
two dollars. There wasn't anything | could 
do. No one ever heard of a Yankee giving 
back money he'd once got his hands on. 

“Is he ?” I asked doubt fully. 

“O yes indeed!” Tish assured me. “He 





won't make a bit of fuss! He's used to 
traveling !” 

I didn’t doubt it and before the night 
was out I wished he'd kept right on! 

I had to serve a light supper to the 
ladies and there was just enough cold roast 
to call “suitable provision.” I cut it thin 
and spread it over a couple of dark colored 
plates that didn’t show through too badly 
When I 
got back Duke had washed the dishes and 
sat there with that benign look nothing 
but a setter can assume. It was only the 
sound of approaching footsteps that made 


and went to summon my guests. 


me decide against home-made sausage to 
round out the menu. 

Even that wasn’t the worst of it! 

At eleven George came in. That is, George 
tricd to come in! 

Duke heard him and set up such a racket 
that I went to George's rescue. It wasn't 
till I'd enticed the animal (Duke, I mean) 
into the living-room and shut the door that 
George could get into his own home and 
then we weren't much better off. We 
didn’t dare let the beast out for fear he'd 
attack us and we didn’t want to leave him 
shut in with the new slip covers. 

Finally George went up and put on his 
other pants and while I rattled the latch 
to keep Duke interested he sneaked around 
outside and quietly opened the front door. 
We figured Duke would lie quietly on the 
porch and it wasn't till morning that we dis- 
covered he believed in putting all his eggs in 
one basket, so to speak. He'd cleaned out 
every nest in our hen-house and started on 
the neighbor’s who weren't on speaking terms 
with me before and now don’t even bow. 
They'd got there in time to throw a pail of 
warm milk at him—at least it looked like 
milk. He was sort of a souffle when I found 
him in the wing chair drying off. 

It's queer how our place just naturally 
attracts dogs. Whether my flower beds are 
extra easy digging or whether it's the 
birds and squirrels we have (or rather used 
to have) around the lawn or whether it’s 
just the location, high on a hill with lots 
of nice shade trees— 


We've 


even entertained as many as three at a time. 


At any rate we cater to dogs. 


One night | was giving a birthday party 
for an old hoy-friend. I wanted things to 
he especially nice so he'd realize the mis- 
take he'd made in marrying Katherine. 

It was just midnight and Bob and I were 
deep in reminiscence when a car drove up. 
For some reason George had heen pretty 
quiet for the last couple of hours and seemed 
glad of an excuse to leave. 

“I'll see what they want,” he offered and 
went out. In a few minutes he came back 
quite perturbed. 

“It’s two girls and one of ‘em’s a—a 
foreigner or something!” he ejaculated and 
I got what he meant. “I'd already told ‘em 
they could stay before I noticed! It was 
kinda dark out there!” he added lamely. 

I glanced at the old hoy-friend and saw 
him wink at his wife. 

“Horrors!” I thought and started for the 
door. 

But she wasn't a “foreigner” as George so 
neatly put it. I almost wished she had been 
She just had 
the swellest sun tan I've ever seen and she 
looked like Dorothy Lamour. 


before the affair was over! 


Next morning George came up to call 
me after helping the guests get an early 
start and what do you think? He was 
waving one of those fluffy pink negligees like 
in the Bride's Book—only it looked more like 
something out of Esquire to me! 

“You'll have to keep it,” he began placat- 
ingly. “I didn’t get their names!” 

“Well, I did—and their number, too!” I 
snapped and made him wait breakfast till 
I'd got that thing on its way. 

But it wasn’t till Harry came along that 
I evened up the score. 

Harry was fresh from Boston—quite fresh 
—and liked to dance. George and I like to 


dance, too, only George had got a charley- 
horse or something from carrying all Harry's 
heavy hags upstairs so Harry and I did 
the dancing. 

But this isn't a story of dancing—except 
that next morning George took down my 
neatly lettered “Rooms That Are Different” 
sign. In fact, he took it down in pieces 
and it was nearly a week before I could 
get another. one painted and make George 
put it up—with reservations. 

Still, on the whole, our guests have 
hardly disturbed our peaceful country quiet. 
Outside of Harry and the pink what-cha- 
call-it there hasn't been much excitement— 
unless you call the five girls from Iowa 
exciting. George and the old school friends 
who were visiting him that night seemed 
to find them so. 

I'll have to admit they were attractive— 
if you like that type—and before I could 
get to the door George had given them a 
very low rate on our three best rooms where 
He said he 
thought it was good business—it might in- 
duce them to come often—though I can't 
see yet why they'd come clear east just to 


they'd get the western breezes. 


get a ‘western breeze! 

They'd hardly got upstairs before the place 
began to look like a nudist colony. Indig- 
nantly I went around and pulled down all 
the shades—must be they don't use ‘em out 
in the great open spaces. 

When I got downstairs again I found 
George and his friends out on the west lawn. 
They said they were going to mow the 
grass—it cut so much easier at night—but 
I've never seen George do it before or since. 

I told him about the goin’s on upstairs and 
how I'd met one of the girls in the hall 
in a very abbreviated garment. 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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“Quart of milk?—It’s in the bag.” 
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Paintings, too. Fred S. Greene, owner of 
the Stephen Main house, one of New Eng- 
land's oldest, brings along some of his work 
as well as three or four cameras, thot old 

typewriter, and a cook range. 








THIS VERY SWELL WRITER MADE A BIG HIT WITH AN AMUSING 
IN '‘YANKEE'’ TWO YEARS AGO JULY 


I; there are any Americans 
who still nurse the illusion that life 
in the country is simple and direct, they 
can be only the people who have never 
strayed from the city. How wistfully 
we ex-urbanites remember the city with 
its standardized, if somewhat brisk, 
routines and its foolproof patterns of 
existence! For the country, as E. B. 
White and almost every escaped metro- 
politan has discovered and proclaimed, 
is as complex as the processes of 
nature, as bulky and packed with irre- 


sistible distractions as a mail order 
catalogue. 

Confessed Mr. White in a recent 
number of Harper's Magazine: 


“I don’t know whether I came to the 
country to lead the simple life; but I 
am now engaged in a life vastly more 
complex than anything the city has to 
offer.” (At this time, the record indi- 
cates, Mr. White was taking a flyer 
in pullets. Pullets are to the hen busi- 
ness what debutantes are to society, 
the worry and expense of both being 
more than some men can bear. ) 

In the city it is possible blissfully 
to ignore your neighbors for years— 
except when they make too much noise 
and you have to pound on the wall, or 
ceiling (as the case may be). But let 
us forget temporarily the human obli- 
gations of life, which are ten times 


more exacting in the country than in 
the city, and consider the home, not 
as a sort of social ferry boat, but as a 
dwelling machine solely. 

In the city a man’s home is either 
a segment of an apartment house where 
everything functional is kept in order 
by the janitor or the landlord, or it is 
a semi-independent unit whose prox- 
imity to hardware stores, pharmacies, 
plumbers, electricians and all the other 
pillars of modern society is a matter 
of only a block or so. In the country, 
on the other hand, each householder 
has to be his own janitor, plumber, 
electrician, fire department and police 
force. He has to provide his own water 
supply—the authorities won’t pipe it to 
him as they do for those in the city; 
he has to cut and stack his fuel supply, 
keep the roof from leaking, the chim- 
ney from smoking, the stove from 
going out, and report to the barn at 
least twice a day—Sundays and holi- 
days included. 

But when it comes to human rela- 
tions, one’s obligations in the country 
are multitudinous. For instance, the 
other morning just as I was backing 
my typewriter out of its case in prep- 
aration for the day’s run, in comes a 
neighbor to tell me confidentially about 
the rabbits; it seems that there were 
three rabbits, dead about a month 








SIMPLE 
LIFE 
NOTHING e AN ARTICLE 


by DAVID GRAHAM 
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BIT 


YOU'LL LIKE THIS ONE, TOO. 





judging from their condition, and that 
our neighbor had found them in his 
well. Naturally I was much agitated ; 
under ordinary conditions a rabbit is 
no menace to man, but dissolved in 
drinking water he is as sinister as a 
dead tiger. So the least I could do 
was to slip my typewriter back into its 
case and hasten to furnish my neighbor 
with a barrel of un-rabbited water. In 
similar ways, the neighbors have came 
to our aid a thousand times. 

Another day, as I was staring des- 
perately out of the window of my 
writer’s cell, hoping to pick a subject 
off the horizon even as my chameleon 
licks a fly off the window pane, along 
comes a blundering city car and almost 
at our very door gets stuck in the mud. 
The ethics of the situation are, accord- 
ing to country standards, imperious: 
it’s up to me to extricate him. So now 
for boots, shovels and a _ tow-rope. 
Thus, bang goes a couple of hours! and 
the morning is all but shot in two. 
Have you ever heard of a city man 
being summoned from his office to 
help a total stranger out of the mud? 

But the foregoing ‘ interruptions, 
while almost diurnal, cannot be classed 
with the major distraction of the “sim- 
ple life”; I refer, of course, to the R. 
F. D. Social scientists, I believe, will 
some day prove that the inauguration 
of the R. F. D. started the disintegra- 
tion of farming as a way of life. Wait- 
ing for the mail man has become its 
Raison D’Etre. The whole day builds 
up to this tremendous climax ; and if, 
as generally happens with us, he ar- 
rives about ten o’clock in the morning 
with only a circular or a sample of 
patent medicine for you, then the rest 
of the day is a pitiful anti-climax. Ex- 
cept for cursing your friends and rela- 
tives, there is nothing you can do about 
it either. 

As for the routine interruptions of 
commerce, city people who shrink from 
the occasional canvasser who taps at 
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their apartment door cannot conceive 
of the swarms of agents continually 
descending on the rural areas like a 
bucolic plague. Being the nation’s 
heaviest consumer, the farmer is a 
marked man; the feet of the traveling 
salesmen are ever at his door—not 
merely the various commission men 
who are as common the country over 
as sparrows, but all such tradesmen 
as butchers, pie-makers and grocers 
who in the city are confined to shops. 

The instinct of these hunting packs 
is sound, for the average farmer is 
more than likely to be a lonely indi- 
vidual eager to unpack his soul to the 
sympathetic stranger; and in return 
for which sympathy (the radio has not 
answered this great need but only in- 
tensified it) the farmer is willing to let 
the chance visitor unpack his bale of 
goods. Salesmen, consequently, flock 
to the country, and the further they 
penetrate beyond the paved roads, the 
heartier the response forthcoming. The 
response, indeed, alsc seems to corre- 
spond in inverse ratio to the wealth of 
the respondents. Thus, as material 
progress advances from year to year, 
as electric wires go looping into the 
back woods and paved roads coax the 
farmer to visit the city more and more 
often, the salesmen dig deeper and 
more frantically into the wilderness. 
It’s fine for the born rustic, but what 
about the ex-urbanites, will they not 
crack up under it? 

Passing from the frankly-commer- 
cial to the pseudo-social disturbers of 
rustic felicity, we come to such per- 
sistent types as antique dealers and 
private collectors, disguising their pre- 
datory visitations as friendly calls. 
Take, for instance, the man from the 
Setting Sun Cabins. 
had a name, but everybody referred to 
him as “the man from the Setting Sun 
Cabins.”’) 


(He must have 


From his business of 
accommodating overnight tourists, he 
had gravitated, into the antique racket, 
which is the obvious solution for people 
endowed with personality and a station 
wagon. He was meek, ingratiating— 
a humble petitioner for one’s notice. 
Having gone to the door in answer to 
a gentle rap, I would call to my wife, 
“It’s the man from the Setting Sun 
Cabins. He wants to know if you have 
a minute or two to spare.” 







































“Oh come in, come in!” my wife 
would cry out joyously, avid to trade 
buttons with him. (It was the man 
from the Setting Sun Cabins who had 
persuaded her to switch from pressed 
glass to buttons.) 
red-haired individual with strangely 
large and muscular hands—the better 
to pocket my wife’s buttons. 


He was a short, 


Three or four hours later the man 
from the Setting Sun Cabins would 
glide suavely away, chuckling to him- 
self; and my poor wife, bereft of her 
rarest buttons, would throw herself 
into the chaise longue. “Don’t ever 
let him in again!” she would sob; and 
you might have thought that was the 
end of it. 

Not at all, for the man from the 
Setting Sun Cabins knew more about 
human nature than the psychology 
department of Harvard University. 
(For instance, his layout for tourists 
consisted of a huge hot-dog painted red 
for a restaurant, with yellow cabins 
radiating off like the rays of a setting 
sun.) His method with my wife was 
to allow a considerable interval of time 
to elapse between visits, time enough 


Batcher 


for her to recover her self-confidence 
and another supply of buttons. Then 
he would reappear with the same dis- 
arming, almost touching friendliness 
and inquire if my wife could spare him 
a minute or so. 

“IT think,” he would say, raising his 
voice so that my wife could hear, “I 
honestly think I have a few items she 
would like to see.” 

“Have you gone to bed, dear?” | 
would call. “Shall I tell him some other 
time?” 

“Oh no,” she would protest, “no, I 
want to see him very much.” And 
the man from the Setting Sun Cabins 
would enter smiling, and leave several 
hours later—chuckling. 

Also during this button craze, which 
roared through the fifth year of our 
married life, we were visited at least 
once a week by a Mrs. Mathis, who 
could kill an afternoon as irrevocably 
as one does a chicken by chopping off 
its head. 
collected sabers. And while she passed 


Her hushand, she gave out, 


her evenings with her buttons, he spent 
(If I had been Mr. 
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his, honing sabers. 





Mathis, I couldn’t have trusted myself 
with a saber.) 

Of course, there were other col- 
lectors in town, people who visited us 
just on the off chance that we might 
have something in their line. Mr. 
Adams, the veterinarian, collected ink 
wells; whereas the town druggist col- 
lected barber’s bottles. Fortunately, 
we lived five miles from “the corner,” 
and collectors hate to travel. (Travel- 
ers, it goes without saying, rarely col- 
lect. Indeed, I wonder if collecting is 
not a symptom of agoraphobia, even as 
traveling is nothing but claustraphobia 
rampant. ) 

Let me hasten to add, however, that 
sociability for sociability’s sake is 
equally intense in the country. In the 
matter of funerals and weddings alone 
the lien on one’s time is terrific; we 
are expected to attend everything of 
the sort that occurs within a radius of 
six miles. Country people are obvi- 
ously unable to partake of the diver- 
sions of the metropolis—the theatre, 
speeches, or even a lively street corner. 
Furthermore, real country people go 
to the movies rarely; our nearest 
neighbor has never been to a sound 
picture! Consequently, they have to 
find other outlets for the gregarious 
instinct we are all, to a varying degree, 
born with, an instinct unsatiated by the 
daily visits to the barn, the woodlot and 
the field. So the countryman is a 
great joiner; it is usual for him to 
belong to some church, the Masons, 
the Grange, the Farm Bureau, and (in 
these parts) the Republican Party— 
all of which demand attendance at 
meetings and a vast amount of joint 
effort. In addition, we are continu- 
ally faced by wedding anniversaries, 
bean suppers, haying bees, church din- 
ners, Soil Conservation conferences— 
none of which, according to the neigh- 
bors, would it be healthy for us to miss. 

Furthermore, please don’t under- 
estimate the rigors of night life in the 
country. The average “time” lasts 
many hours, since country people are 
notoriously slow about getting down 
to business—whether it is business or 
When the Farm Bureau 
breaks up after an all-night discussion 


pleasure. 


of the diseases of poultry or the 
chances of Japan conquering China, 
and you stagger forth into the open, 
your head is as addled and your eye- 
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Are You A 
YANKEE 
‘FARMER? 





By Jason Almus Russell 


1. How many sure crops should a farmer 
have? 

2. When is the best time to dig parsnips? 

3. What is the best maple syrup to keep 
for your own use? 

4. What is the difference between an over- 
heated animal, man or woman. 

5. Who knows the best place to dig a 
well? 

6. What is a haypole, hayrick, haybox, 
hayseed, hayrack? 

7. What is called Poor Farmer's Fer- 
tiliser ? 

8. Give several sources of income from 
a New England meadow? 

9. Who wrote—The Yankee Girl, The 
Planting of the Apple Tree, Letters from 
an American Farmer, A Farm Picture? 

10. Is it going to rain tomorrow? 

11. What is the most popular farmer’s 
paper, almanac, magazine, investment? 

12. What -vine grows best in a winter 
flowerpot? 

13. What kind of wood makes the best 
gunstocks? railroad ties? sap-spiles? fire- 
place logs? charcoal? 

14. And a question which has perplexed 
many a Yankee Farmer—How can I reduce 
my taxes? 





balls as sticky as if you had danced 
till dawn in a night club. 

Your farmer, in other words, instead 
of being an isolated individualist, a 
total abstainer from human _inter- 
course, is passionately, desperately so- 
ciable. His manner of life has aggra- 
vated the instinct, not eradicated it. 
And while a farmer’s working day is 
far longer than that of the office or 
factory worker, his moments of so- 
ciability can crop out at will, he being 
his own boss. Consequently, the hours 
in the country that one can call one’s 
own are extremely rare and extremely 
fragile. Consider the zeal with which 


a marginal farmer, for instance, will 








scrape together enough money for the 
monthly telephone bill, probably more 
cash than he spends on food ; the tele- 
phone is his chief means of keeping in 
touch with the neighbors. Not with- 
out its social significance, too, is the 
standing joke that the chief hazard of 
rural life is the danger of breaking 
one’s leg rushing to the window to see 
who’s going by. 

One further cause for the congestion 
of rural life is the difficulty, especially 
if one was brought up as an old- 
fashioned liberal, of attending to one’s 
cultural: devotions. For in the city, 
however narrow the social circle, one 
has the feeling of being in the thick 
of things, of being attuned to the 
spirit of the times—whether playing 
bridge in a penthouse or staring at 
toothpaste ads in the subway. The air 
of the metropolis, the air that swirls 
out of airshafts and from underneath 
buses, seems portentious, inspiring. 
But in the country, where the odor of 
earth and its vegetation—as contrasted 
with gasoline fumes—is in the ascend- 
ency, here where one’s sensory organs 
are unharassed, the intellect has to 
have some substitute. One feels doubly 
obligated, therefore, to keep abreast of 
the times. Ourselves, for instance, we 
subscribe to one daily, two weeklies, 
two monthlies and a quarterly ; besides 
assiduously haunting the town library 
to peruse every paper, magazine and 
timely book which the town fathers 
deem proper—The Grapes of 
Wrath being strikingly absent. In 
short, literary-wise as otherwise, the 
thirst for life in the country is feverish. 

Yet I see that I have hardly men- 
tioned the subconscious distractions— 
the endless round of little emergencies 
that are always popping up in the 
country. I don’t mean the terrifying 
things, like the well’s going dry or 
the septic tank’s backing up, but semi- 
routine matters—baiting the rat traps, 
digging out after a snowstorm, wash- 
ing floors, painting ceilings, burying 
the garbage, plucking a goose. 

It’s the only life, but it isn’t simple. 





An Easy Way 

to keep your copies of YANKEE together is to 
make yourself a “Scotch” magazine binder. 
Punch a hole in the upper left-hand corner of 
YANKEE and use a large loose-leaf ring (five- 
cent size). This will hold six issues for con- 
venient use, for recipes, etc., or twelve for 
safekeeping and reference. 
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THIS 
HORSELESS CARRIAGE HOBBY 


by M. J. DURYEA 


(Son of the late Charles E. Duryea, inventor of 
America’s first gasoline horseless carriage) 


O, September 21st next, the public is invited to attend what will 
undoubtedly be the finest old car field meet ever held in this country. 
It is under the auspices of the Veteran Motor Car Club and will be 
held at the John Macomber Estate “Raceland” in Framingham, Mass. 

Interest in these old cars centers around America’s three leading 
clubs—Philadelphia’s Antique Automobile Club of America boasting of 
such collectors as Frank Abramson, Theodore Fialla, Hyde Ballard, 
Theodore Brooks and George M. Hughes; Los Angeles’ Horseless 
Carriage Club founded by W. Everett Miller, Arthur Twohy, L. W. 
Combs, and A. S. Lewerenz; and Boston’s Veteran Motor Car Club 
sponsored by Cameron Bradley, Paul Cadwell, Benjamin Drisko, 
the author, Dean Fales, Kirkland Gibson, Richard Heath, W. Harold 
Leathers, John Marshall, Thomas McKean, Jr., Vassar Pierce, and 
George H. Waterman, Jr. There is also a New York regional group 
guided by George H. Rand, Alex Ulman, and Charles Stitch. Each club 
publishes a monthly bulletin and collectors are invited to join all three. 

In addition to the monthly meetings, discussions, etc., held by 
these clubs, Field Meets are held for friends and members, often 
open to the public. Members attend in their antique cars...and in the 
appropriate costume for the age of the car. Some come to the meet in 
their own cars but most are trucked or towed and operated under their 
own power only on the meet grounds. 

Anywhere from a dozen to eighty cars compete for awards given on 
the basis of (1) Appearance of the car and its condition (2) Costume 
(3) Oldest car (4) Car driven longest distance to get to meet (5) Most 
unusual car (6) Car brought greatest distance. Events are usually held 
on a country road or in an open field; sand bag driving, teeter boards, 
acceleration tests, spark plug changing, hill climbing, starting engines, 
and so forth. 

One of the interesting meets of this nature is the Antique Auto- 
mobile Derby held annually in Philadelphia as a curtain raiser for the 
Philadelphia Auto Show. Other interesting ones are held on the coast 
... the next one being at Gilmore Stadium, Los Angeles on December 
Ist. At Southboro, Mass., last June, Cameron Bradley entertained the 
Boston Club at a meet on his estate. 

Besides the meets, club activities, etc., auto hobbyists also enjoy 
numerous important collections of old cars such as that of Major A. 
Erland Goyette of Peterborough, New Hampshire; Albert Garganigo 
of Princeton, Mass.; Mrs. Larz Anderson, Thomas McKean, Jr., Paul 
Cadwell, Cameron Bradley and others. 

The 41st National Automobile Show of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers’ Association. to be held in New York next October 12-20 will 
have for the first time a Veteran Car Exhibit—a timely innovation in 
view of the recent formation of the Automobile Old Timers, a national 
organization of motor car pioneers, founders of which include leaders 
in the industry. Fred H. Elliott is Secretary with headquarters in Hotel 
Lexington, New York City. 

Accompanying photographs were taken by Leslie Jones, Boston 
Herald Staff Photographer at the Southboro meet in June: 

_ Top right: Miss Richmond, driven by Bryce Frye (?) in the obstacle event 
against time. She spears rings and transfers same from her spear to road- 
side posts—with a little luck. 

Next below: 1905 Ford can still take it on road, sandbagged to resemble 


1905 conditions. Passenger holds cocktail tray and two cocktails in a merry 
endeavor towards being upright to the end. 


Then: Kirkland Gibson cranks up a 1901 de Dion for the better half. 
Boston broker, Neal Rantoul once owned this car. 
Q Again: Charles Chayne at the wheel gives Harry Zimmerman a ride while 
Fred Nichols, Treasurer Noyes Buick Company gets a big laugh in the rumble. 
This better Buick has a date line of ’07. 


Bottom: 1900 Benz comes to life in the hands of Paul Cadwell. The not 
so nervous passenger is one of the Rhode Island Hazards. 








JUNIOR COLLEGE 
GROWS UP 





America’s unique ‘Depression Baby” is now full fledged and thriving. 


The author will be glad to answer any specific questions—upon request. 





By Mary Ronald 


Fu MANY YEARS educators have 
realized that their responsibility to their 
students does not end with the bestowal of 
a diploma. For fewer years, they have been 
trying to bridge the gap between classroom 
and career. In the purely technical or voca- 
tional school, the bridge is scarcely evident 
since the student enters there a one-way 
road with a known goal at the end. But 
the schools of so-called “liberal arts” deal 
more in road maps and travelogues than in 
actual excursions and leave it to their 
graduates to choose their own itineraries 
and means of locomotion. 

Circumstances of the past ten years have 
brought many of those graduates to a dead- 
end road, and in their plight the educators 
have found the incentive to do better by an- 
other generation. Especially is this true of 
the junior college, that new institution of 
higher learning which has sprung up all 
over the country practically full-fledged 
within the past decade. 

What is a junior college? 

That the term “junior college” to date 
defies defining is evidenced in the statement 
of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges itself, which, about to enter upon a 
series of exploratory studies in the general 
field of terminal education in the junior col- 
leges, acknowledges that “before such a 
study can proceed far it will be necessary 
to define with care some of the terms to 
be used’”—and among those terms are both 
“junior college” and “terminal education. 
It is wiser, then, to examine the junior 
college for what it can do rather than for 
what it is. 

In the summer of 1920, 34 educators met 
in St. Louis in a “National Conference of 
Junior Colleges” which resulted in the or- 
ganization of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 
in 12 states—-none of them in New England— 
were represented at this initial conference. 
The Tunior College Journal, publication of 


Twenty-two junior colleges 


the Association, today lists 575 junior 


United 


leges in the States and the Canal 
Zi mie 

The junior college is a modern educational 
phenomenon, unique in that its spread in 
numbers and popularity occurred chiefly dur 


ing the years of the depression. Known, 


Sa 


therefore, to educators as “Depression’s 
Baby,” it was fostered by a two-fold neces- 
sity which has hastened its maturity. 

All over the country, the public high 
school was taking over from the private 
schools the function of preparing boys and 
girls for college. And all over the country, 
boys and girls graduating from high school 
began to consider seriously the advisability 
—even the impossibility—of spending Dad’s 
money for four more years of liberal arts 
in a private college or university. Yet jobs 
were opened only to the trained. The private 
school had to justify its existence; the boys 
and girls must prepare themselves to justify 
theirs. How they got together, the schools 
and the students, is the history of the junior 
college, a history little more than twenty 
years old. 

While the development of the junior col- 
lege, as an accepted part of the educational 


JUNIOR COLLEGES IN NEW ENGLAND 








MEN 

Junior College Location Affiliation 
Nichols J. C. Dudley, Mass. Pri. 
Seminary of St. 

iomas Bloomfield, Conn. Cath. 
Tilton J. C. Tilton, N. H. Meth. 
Leicester Leicester, Mass. Pri. 
WOMEN 

Bradford J. C. Bradford, Mass. Pri. 
Chamberlayne J.C. Boston Pri. 
Colby J. C. New London, N. H. Pri. 
Endicott, Inc. Prides Crossing, Mas». Pri. 
Erskine School Boston Pri. 
Garland School Boston Pri. 
Hartford J. C. Hartford, Conn. Pri. 

ouse in the Pines Norton, Mass. Pri. 
Larson J. C. New Haven, Conn. Pri. 
Lasell J. C. Auburndale, Mass. Pri. 
Marot J. C. Thompson, Conn. Pri 
Mount Ida, Inc. Newton Centre, Mass. Pri. 
Pine Manor J. C. Wellesley, Mass. Pri 
Miss Porter's School Farmington, Conn. Pri. 
Stoneleigh College Rye Beach, N. H. Pri. 
Stratford School Boston Pri. 
Stuart School Boston Pri. 
Westbrook J. C. Portland, Me. Pri. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 

Bay Path Institute Springfield, Mass. Pri. 
Burdett College Boston, Mass. Pri 
Cambridge School of 

Liberal Arts Cambridge, Mass. Pri. 
Goddard College Plainfield, Vt. Pri 
Green Mountain J. C. Poultney, Vt. Met! 
Hillyer J. C. Hartford, Conn. Y.M.C. A 
J. C. of Commerce New Haven, Conn. Pri. 
J. C. of Connecticut Bridgeport, Conn. Pri 
J. C. of Physical 

Therapy New Haven, Conn. Pri 
Kents Hill School Kents Hill. Me Pri 
Middlesex Univ. J. C. Waltham, Mas« P 
Morse J.C Hartford, Conn Pr 
New Haven New Haven, Conn 

fo Oe A ¥. M.( 
New London J. C New London, Cont I’: 
Portland J. C Portiand. Me Vr 
Portland Junior 

Technical College Portland. Me. Mr 
Ricker Sr Houlton, Me. Baptist 


Montpelier, Vt. 
Worcester. Mass. Y. 


Vermont J c 


Methodist 
Worcester J. C M.C.A 


system in the United States, has been a 
natural growth, not (until recently) con- 
sciously guided by one man or by a group 
of men, it has everywhere tended toward 
one goal: an institution which provides 
education of college calibre at the thirteenth 
and fourteenth grade levels.* 

But within the definition, there remains a 
variety of differences in administrative set- 
up and academic purpose. Every prospective 
student may be assured that 
there exists the junior college which will 
best serve his needs. 


somewhere 


* How to Choose a Junior Colleye. Wayne 
Davis. Harper & Bros. 1939. 

The 575 institutions included in the Junior 
College Journal’s current listing enroll some 
175,000 students. 
leges vary from those with an enrollment of 
fewer than 25 
junior colleges in California, each with be- 
tween 5000 and 8500 students. 
in cost of tuition, board and room from 
$150 to $2500 a year; in courses, from animal 
husbandry to social service. They may be 
public or private in administrative control. 
Many institutions cater strictly to local 
needs; others enroll students from nearly 
every state in the Union. 
students only, some hold only evening classes, 
some provide their residents with private 
room and bath. Some are for women only, 
some are coeducational, and a few, but 
only a very few, are for men only. 

Originally, it may be said, the junior col- 
lege was established—in the Far West—to 


In size, these junior col- 


students to four district 


They range 


Some are for day 


relieve the enormous pressure imposed upon 
the universities by large entering classes, a 
great number of whose members did not 
intend, or were not equipped, to follow the 
four-year course through to a degree. Many 
schools still maintain this purpose, providing 
their students with the equivalent of fresh- 
man and sophomore class training, with 
which they may transfer to a senior college 
or enter the work-a-day world. 

But while other junior colleges, parti- 
cularly in the East, prepare their students 
for transfer with advanced standing to a 
university, they also offer curricula, both cul- 
tural and vocational, that are intended to 
complete a student's formal education. To 
avoid the opprobrium attached to the term 
“finishing school,’ 
nate these latter courses as “terminal.” It 
has been found that less than one-third of 
the students enrolled in junior colleges sub- 


the junior colleges desig- 


sequently enter higher educational institu- 
tions 
It is hard to believe that the largest junior 
a district school in 
ides only 34 full-time 


college in the country 


California which prov 


and three part-time imstructor for its 8317 
students, can give much personal attention to 
the needs of the individual, but it may be 
t: ‘ | hat the junior col- 
ore ‘rate the personal 

| lent 

the formative state so many 

of these schools aré,.can map their curricula 


to meet the individual need. Certainly that 
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Classroom building of Leicester School of 

Business Administration in Leicester, Mass., 

one of the few schools for boys in the junior 
college field in New England. 


may be said of the junior colleges of New 
England. 

The junior college is not ihdigenous to 
New England, but in line with its historical 
tradition in education this region has taken 
the lead in the development of the “private” 
junior college. Beyond the Atlantic sea- 
board the most common type of junior col- 
lege is the public institution, a part of the 
tax-supported public school system. In New 
England, every junior college is privately ad- 
ministered and endowed. Three are con- 
ducted under the auspices of the local Y. M. 
C. A.; three have Methodist affiliations ; one, 
Baptist; one, Catholic; the rest are non- 
sectarian. 

In another respect the set-up of the 
junior college in Néw England differs from 
the type prevailing to the south and west 
where the coeducational school is the rule. 
In California, which leads the country in 
number of junior colleges, only six of the 
listed 64 institutions are not coeducational ; 
three of these are for women only, three 
for men. In Texas, placing second with 40 
junior colleges, there are 35 coeducational 
schools and two for women. 

In New England, on the other hand, 17 
of the 39 junior colleges and private schools 
with junior college equivalents in their post- 
graduate divisions are for women only, and 
three are for men. The coeducational schools 
cater generally to local needs. 

Every year new junior colleges come into 
existence full-fledged. The Junior College 
Journal lists four institutions organized in 
New England this past year: Endicott, Inc., 
in Prides Crossing, Mass.; Hartford Junior 
College in Hartford, Conn. ; Mount Ida, Inc., 
in Newton Centre, Mass., and New London 
Junior College in New London, Conn. 

But the typical institution in the East 
began as a private boarding school or public 
academy, developed a post-graduate depart- 
ment and finally organized as a junior col- 
lege. New England’s oldest institution for 
the higher education of women is Bradford 
Junior College in Bradford, Mass. 

Bradford was founded in 1803 by 30 men 
in the parish of Bradford desiring a school 
for the education of their children. As early 
as 1815, students began to enroll from out- 
side New England, although the stagecoach 
was the only public means of travel. In 
1836, the headmaster resigned and the male 
students withdrew, leaving the academy to 





the headmistress, as a school for young 
ladies. Gradually, Latin, French, history and 
metaphysics were substituted for the em- 
broidery and painting of the early curriculum. 
By 1902, Bradford was offering, in addi- 
tion to college and general 
educational program 
definitely designed for high school graduates 
—the genesis of the junior college. In 1932, 
the Massachusetts General Court changed the 
academy’s name to Bradford Junior College 
and two years later all preparatory work 
was abandoned. 

Seven other junior colleges in the North- 
east besides Bradford have been admitted 
to membership by the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Colby Junior College in New London, N. H., 
Lasell Junior College in Auburndale, Mass., 
and Westbrook Junior College in Portland, 
Me., have much the same history as Brad- 
ford, founded originally as small secondary 
schools in the nineteenth century and now 
flourishing as institutions of higher learning 
for young women. 

Pine Manor Junior College in Wellesley, 
Mass., was established in 1911 as a graduate 
school for the secondary school, Dana Hall, 
and since 1916 has carried a full two-year 
course of junior college grade, stressing 
liberal arts, homemaking and music. 

Green Mountain Junior College, founded 
in 1834 in Poultney, Vt., as Troy Conference 
Academy, still maintains its status as a co- 
educational school, but the junior college 
division added in 1931 crowded out its sec- 
ondary school Ricker 
Junior College in Houlton, Me., may be fol- 
lowing suit, for the junior college division, 
added to Ricker Classical Institute to widen 
the educational scope in large and remote 
Aroostook County, has five times as many 
students as enrolled at its inception in 1926. 

The Junior College of Connecticut was 
the first of the junior colleges in the 


preparatory 


courses, a two-year 


within five years. 





Northeast recognized by the New England 
Association to be authorized by legislative 
action. It was organized in 1927 primarily 
to provide higher educational facilities for 
boys and girls of Bridgeport, Conn. 

Latest of old New England institutions 
to reorganize is Leicester Academy in 
In September, 1940, the 
school will enter the sparse field of junior 
colleges for young men, offering a compre- 
hensive two-year course including basic cul- 
tural studies and emphasizing 
administration. 

Those who have watched the growth of 
the junior colleges and the change they have 


Leicester, Mass. 


business 


. wrought in the educational picture believe 


that, not only have the junior colleges come 
to stay, but that they are destined for still 
larger growth. It is estimated that only 12 
per cent of persons of college age are regis- 
tered in colleges or universities, while 67 per 
cent of those of high school age are in 
school. Economic necessity enhances the 
value to the modern young man and woman 
of a two-year course of vocational training 
integrated with cultural studies. There is a 
decreasing opportunity for young people 
under twenty to secure regular employment, 
and a growing need that they be intelligently 
prepared for citizenship and social respon- 
sibility as well as for commerce and indus- 
try. And there is, moreover, the overween- 
ing desire of young men and women for a 
taste, at least, of college life, the opportunity 
to meet interesting people outside the home 
community, the stimulus that comes from 
new studies under new and proficient 
professors. 

Surely there will be an increasing demand 
from young Yankees for this kind of educa- 
tional opportunity. 


Stoneleigh College at Rye Beach, New 

Hampshire, one of the youngest junior col- 

leges in the East, held its fifth annual com- 
mencement last June. 
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--- GENEALOGY 


By Lloyd K. Towle 


Submitted by Mrs. Frances H. Emmons, 
Enfield, New Hampshire. 


Joseph Sherborn, born October 29, 1745; died 

September 11, 07. 

Olive Pittman, born November 21, 1749; died 

December 13, 1832. 

Children of the above: born in Portsmouth, N. H.) 
William Sherborn, born March 8, 1769. 
Joseph Sherborn, born October 20, 1770; died 

July 29, 1807. 
Olive Sherborn, 1773; died 

September 14, 1837. 

(Following children born in Epsom, N. H.) 

Elizabeth Sherborn, born. February 23, 1775 

Sarah 7 born September 15, 1777; died 
died April 


January 12, 
1782; died (in 


born February 8, 


825. 
John MB -Meamg born March 8, 
20, 1822. 
Daniel Shacbern, 
Canaan, N. 


1780; 


born April 13, 


an” Sherbora, born May 3, 1784; died May 7, 
18 

Molly Sherborn, born April 13, 1786; died Febru- 
ary 25, 1809. 


Lydia Sherborn, born June 27, 


1788; died Janu- 
ary 22, 1844. 


James Sherborn, born December 23, 1790; died 
October 30, 1851. 

Abigail Sherborn, born November 13, 1792; died 
January 11, 1828. 

Ruhannah Sherborn, born April 7, 1795. 

James Sherborn married Sally Prescott. She was 


born February 21, 1799 and died September 29, 1852. 
hildren of the above: 

Emerline Sherborn, born April 26, 
December 16, 1876. 

Alvah J. Sherborn, born March 14, 
September 10, 1852. 

Abby M. Sherborn, born February 24, 1828; (lived 
and died in Ohio). 

Oliver J. Sherborn, born March 1, 

Henry F. Sherborn, born 
(died in California). 

Orlando P. Sherborn, born July 27, 1834; (died 
in Denver, Col.). 

Sarah J. Sherborn, 1836; (died 
in Nebraska). 

Joseph T. Sherborn, born December 9, 1838; (died 
in Wisconsin). 


1824; died 


1826; died 


1830 


December ‘4 1831; 


born June 20, 


Queries 
Wanted: Ancestry of Elizabeth Pittman, b. Octo- 
ber 8, 1717 in Portsmouth, N. Was’ husband 


Ezekiah Pittman? 

Wanted: Parentage Elizabeth (Clifford) Clark, 
widcw m. John Clark, at Hampton Falls, N. H. in 
1731. Maiden name unknown. 

Wanted: Parentage of Noah Hatch, joined the 
Stratford, Conn. party settling in Stratford, N. H. in 
1772. Married Anne Brown. 

Wanted: Parentage of Isaiah Brown b. Stratford, 
Conn. in 1713. Married there, Anne Brinsmade. 

Wanted: Parentage of Joshua Lamkin, his daugh- 
ter, Hannah, was b. in Stratford, Conn. in 1759 and 


m. James Brown in Stratford, N. H. in 1775. 
Wanted: Parentage of Allis Clarke, m. Levi 
Loomis in Coventry, Conn., 1772. 
Wanted: Parentage of Rebecca (?) Farr, m. 


Samuel Farr, nerhaps in Stow, Mass. about 1750. 

Wanted: Parentage of Mary Haskins, m. Joseph 
Titus in Rehoboth, Mass. in 1745. 

Wanted: Parentage of Thomas Walker. 
donderry, N.-H. in 1750. Data desired on wife, 
whose name is unknown. Both died, Thornton, 
N. H. Abel Merriman, s. of Nathaniel and Mehi- 
table (Hall) Merriman, b. in Wallingford, Conn.. 
m. in Wallingford, March 9, 1756, Elizabeth, d. of 
Caleb and Ruth (Sedgwick) Merriman. She was b. 
in Wallingford, November 24, 1739. They moved 
to Wells, Vt. before 1776. He served as Capt. in 
Col. Ebenezer Allen’s Regt. at Ticonderoga during 
1778-81. He moved from Wells before 1795 pos- 
sibly to Salem, Washington County, N. Y. Where 
and when did they die? 

Wagted: Information relative to David and Jane 
(Ketly) Ames who are buried in Ashland, N. H. 
cemetery. In same lot is a daughter, Sarah, and 
her hushand, Moses Merrill Hinckley. Also an in- 
fant granddaughter, child of Catherine Ames Brown. 

Wanted: Parentage of Julia Poor, m. Peter Ames, 
Sr. in Belmont, Me. in 1816. Possibly she was from 
Bangor. 

Who was Florinda Hurd who m. Richard Lane 
of Wolcett and Bristol, Conn. on November 20, 
1820? 


In Lon- 
















GERTRUDE 
B. 
LANE 


TALKS 
ABOUT WOMEN 


Ira L. Hills 
Studio 


This summer (August 26) women celebrate the 20th anniversary of their enfranchise- 


ment. 


Next November they celebraté in New York their 


“first hundred years.” Gertrude 


Lane is Vice-President of the Crowell Publishing Company and Editor of the Woman's 


Home Companion. 


VW HEN CarRIE CHAPMAN 


Catt, chairman of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, recently issued 
a call to the women of the United States to 
mark the close of what she terms “The 
Woman’s Century,” 1840-1940, New Eng- 
land, under the leadership of Mrs. Charles 
Sumner Bird of Boston, was the first section 
of the country to respond. 

Distinguished women will go from all 
over America to the conclave assembling in 
New York next November (25, 26, 27) 
where, Mrs. Catt says, they will “look back- 
ward at achievements won; outward at dis- 
criminations still existing and forward to 
the emphases imperative for the advance- 
ment of mankind.” 

One hundred years ago there was not a 
woman college graduate in this country. All 
professions were barred to women. Harriet 
Martineau, a visiting English journalist 
after a brief stay in America, noted in her 
journal that American women were gain- 
fully employed in seven occupations—domes- 
tic service, keeping boarders, teaching chil- 
dren, needlework, weaving, type setting, book 
binding. Women were barred from col- 
lecting their own wages and from legal 
guardianship of their children. History 
tells of their struggles to make their opinions 
heard at public meetings. 

The Woman's Century has seen these 
wrongs righted. Today women have all the 
educational opportunities granted to men. 


The 1930 Census figures show that women 
are employed in more than 500 occupations. 

As Maine was my birth state, perhaps I am 
justified in showing some pride that Maine 
was the first state to grant property rights 
to women—in 1844. Maine was also the first 
state to elect a woman to political office— 
registrar of deeds. 

Down the decades my neighboring New 
England states have supplied great women 
leaders to the woman's crusade—Ellen 
Wright Garrison, Margaret Fuller, Julia 
Ward Howe, Alice and Phoebe Cary, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Alice Stone Blackwell, Mary 
Lyon (founder of Mt. Holyoke), Lucy 
Stone, Maud Wood Park (first President 
National League of Women Voters) and 
Mary E. Wooley. 

In 1858 Francis Jackson gave the first 
big contribution to the suffrage movement 
when he presented to Wendell Phillips, Susan 
B. Anthony and Lucy Stone the then re- 
markable sum of $5000. A year later Charles 
F. Hovey bequeathed $50,000 to be used for 
“Anti-slavery, woman suffrage and free reli- 
gious work.” 

I submit, that to advance, nay to Survive, 
the United States needs its best citizens, 
both men and women in local, state and 
One of the tasks of the 
Congress will be to prescribe a formula 


national offices. 


which will aid women to advance their in- 
terest in, and responsibility for the govern- 
ment of the country. 
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Richard Anthony Finds..... 
“A PLATTSBURG OF THE SEA” 


y ANKEES with salt water in 
their veins 





and every Yankee boasts 
a touch of it—may well take pride at 
this time in what has become the largest 
organization of yachtsmeh in the coun- 
try—the coast-to-coast United States 
Power Squadrons. 

The Spring of 1912 is not so long 
ago, yet witnesses of the organizing 
of the first Squadron at Boston differ 
in their versions of its birth. 

One account of the founding is by 
Frank Pembroke Huckins, subsequent 
Joston Squadron commander, a native 
of Duxbury, Mass., who spends his 
winters building boats in Florida and 
his summers in Essex, Conn., selling 
them to Yankees. 

His version appeared 23 years after 
the fact in April, 1935. 

“In 1912 as a young upstart—as opposed 
to the present category of old snort—I 
owned a 25-foot power boat, personally buft 
in our barn at Duxbury. locally known as the 
‘submarine’ because it ran largely under 
water, and good for six knots when running 
down hill on an ebb tide. 

“Paying dues in the Boston Yacht Club, I 
saw no reason why the club should not 
arrange races in which the Ker could com- 
pete, hence wrote a bellyache for the club 
paper. It was published along with a reply 
from the chairman of the regatta committee, 
not too politely telling me and all other 
power boat owners what creek to steer for. 
That started a fight and no club ever staged 
hetter fights than the Boston Yacht Club in 
them good old days. 

‘Since there were many power boat owners 
even at that time who had no idea what they 
wanted but loved a fight, the next annual 
meeting was a free-for-all. As an upshot, 
toger Upton, the owner of a 60-foot steam 
boat, was elected a rear commodore and I 
became a despixed member of the Regatta 
Committee—a swine among sailing pearls.” 


Historian Huckins describes the first 
nightmare run: 


“On the seventeenth day of June (1912)— 
Bunker Hill Day—as motley a collection of 
power boats assembled in Dorchester Bay as 
one would care to see. There was a squeal- 
ing nor’easter blowing .and the’ destination 
of the first run of the Squadron was Marble- 
head—sixteen miles to sea—a terrific dis- 
tance for motor boats of that day. Every- 
one of us desired to call the trip off but as 
none cared to appear yellow it was unan- 
imously voted to proceed. There were ten 
boats. In the course of a half hour, all were 
able to get their engines going, at least 
momentarily. 

“That season there followed a series of 
Squadron runs, with the fleet ever growing 
larger under Roger Upton’s munificence. He 
personally chartered a floating machine shop, 
bristling with mechanica, that pursued every 
cruise. By the most diligent efforts over 
half the boats always got into port under 
their own power, with the rest in tow of 
the machine shop. 


“Bang-and-Go-Back races punctuated every 
stop in port, with prizes presented for every 
race by Commander Upton in the form of 
metallic gold coin that you could bite—a 
twenty dollar piece to the winner, a tenner 
for second place and a five for nearly every- 
one in the race. He lavished thousands on 
the Squadron. 

“Two boats broke down before they cleared 
Boston Llarbor. The rest staggered past 
Winthrop Head. The fleet soon became 
separated ax some of the boats were very 
fast—about eight knots. The little Ker 
labored miles behind. As she went through 
each sea, I would simply lean over and allow 
the green water to pasx over my back. The 
windjammers of the Boston Yacht Club, of 
course, had always looked upon us as heretics. 
But then came the year of the big wind on 
the Yacht Club cruise. Some forty sail boats 
and twenty squadron boats sailed out of 
Portsmouth, N. H., harbor one fine morning, 
bound for Portland. A _ sereeching north- 
wester sprang up without notice. But two 
boats of the sixty ever reached Portland that 
night. Men broke legs and arms. One sail- 
boat was carried to sea and was not heard 
from for: ten days. Many carried away 
masts, sails and spars. But the Squadron 
came into it own. Every power boat had a 
disabled sailer in tow, and probably saved 
some lives by bringing them into port. There 
were columns in the papers and ever after 
the Squadron was welcomed on the Boston 
Yacht Club cruise.” 


The squadron movement thereafter 
did not confine itself to Boston. The 
Portland Yacht Club adopted it and 
its initial success here and in Boston 
infused the members with the idea of 
carrying it to the country at large. 

There are now some 50 squadrons 
scattered all over the country. It is 
impossible to be more exact as a new 
one comes in every couple of weeks 
these days. 
Marblehead 
formed of members fostered by the 


Only a short time ago the 

Power Squadron was 
Boston Power Squadron. The Spring- 
field Squadron has been in existence 
for over a year. New London and 
Norwalk are on the roster. 


Local squadrons, taking their names 
from their localities, began to spring 
up, all affiliated with the parent organ- 
ization. A flag of vertical blue and 
white stripes and a red field with a 
white fouled anchor and circle of stars 
was adopted. It is flown either from 
the stern staff or from the starboard 
spreader or yardarm on any vessel that 
has a Squadron member aboard. 

It will not be long before New 
Hampshire, Maine and even Vermont 
will join the movement which now has 
squadrons on the West Coast, uulf, 
Atlantic, Great Lakes and 
rivers. 

What the Squadrons do is best 


inland 


described in the words of its official 
preamble : “The purposes of the United 
States Power Squadrons shall be to 
establish a high standard of skill in 
the handling and navigation of yachts, 
to encourage the study of the science 
of navigation, to co-operate with the 
agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment charged with the enforcement of 
the laws and regulations relating to 
navigation and to stimulate interest in 
activities which will tend to the up- 
building of our Merchant Marine and 
our Navy.” 

In November, 1913, 30 yacht clubs 
were represented at a meeting in the 
New York Yacht Club. The bedplates 
were laid for the nationalization of the 
movement. A second conference on 
February 2, 1914, actually brought the 
organization into being and it became 
the United States Power Squadrons, 
incorporated under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts on February 19, 1915 
until this year when it was reincor- 
porated in the District of Columbia. 





Boy are we picking up speed? Wata motor—wata boat! 
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™ CHUTE 


Homestead and Camps 
NAPLES, MAINE 






e Lake Shore Cabins, all with bath and open 
fires. 


@ Fishing, boating, bathing, tennis, riding, dancing, 
golfing, etc. 


Write for booklet and rates: 
JAMES C. CHUTE, NAPLES, MAINE 








PLEASANT MI. 
INN and CAMPS 


ON BEAUTIFUL MOOSE POND 





i - * Fis 

*An ideal resort for this Summer’s 
vacation .. . 

* Excellent Salmon fishing!! Boats and Guides 
available — open year-round. 

*Well-rounded summer activities — com- 
fortable rooms — easily accessible by car. 

Write for folder and rates: 
Captola and Ray Riley Bridgton, Me. 


SADDLEBACK LAKE 
CAMPS 


At the foot of Maine's second highest moun- 
tain, 2000 feet above sea level —in the 
Rangeley region. 











Excellent hunting for deer, bear and birds. 
14 log cabins with open fires. Modern con- 
veniences. Main Lodge with central dining 
room. Home-cooked food. All sports. Sad- 
die horses at Camp and wooded trails. Hay 
fever unknown. Restricted. Special rates 
during September and October. 


Booklet on request 


MONETT ROBBINS, Prop. Rangeley, Maine 











YANKEE SCHOONER CRUISE 
Summer Off the Maine Coast 
for Yankees who like sun and sea and salt air. 


Cruises weekly from July 1st to September 14th. 
One week $35 Two weeks $60 


Dona.p P. Hurp, P.O. Box 1782, Boston, Mass. 






Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years 

Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 


| 419 Borieton si Boston, Mass. 
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I ‘‘TAKE IN’? TOURISTS 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“Maybe she thinks she’s a little bunny!” 


George said, and for some reason he 
thought this was very witty. 

“You mean a little bare!” I snorted and 
went in to lock the door to the upstairs 
hall. 

It was only a few nights later when we 
had another funny experience. 

A pudgy little man came walking up the 
hill, one of those white-haired Foxy Grandpa 
fellows with the pink skin and the shape of 
a Victorian cherub—but with different ideas. 

He wanted rooms for himself and Madam 
He was 
very particular—they had to be the best 


(his invalid wife) and her nurse. 


rooms and adjoining as Madam needed her 
nurse within call. To my surprise he per- 
suaded George and me to give up our room 
which has an extra window. 

“Isn't he sweet?” I asked George when 
“The best is 
I added point- 


he'd gone back to the car. 
none too good for his wife!” 
edly. And it wasn’t. 

He came back pretty soon with the nurse 
I'd expected a middle- 
aged English-governess type of person but 


and what a nurse! 


Madam must have been one of those old- 


fashioned women who let the man decide 
everything. 

She was young and modern and instead 
of a uniform she wore a form-fitting blue 
sports dress with a gay bandanna tied under 
her chin. She was probably old enough to 
take care of herself but managed to give 
such an effect of helplessness that Madam’s 
assist her—a 
guiding hand under her elbow as he puffed 
upstairs beside her—an offer of my best 


slippers, which he'd spied in the closet, to 


husband continually had to 


rest her tired feet— 

Finally “Pussy” decided that the room 
was almost good enough for her and they 
went back to get the car. 

If I'd been surprised at the nurse’s ap- 
Madam’s! 
There was nothing in the world the matter 
with her except that they were killing her 
kindness. She ate a dinner 
(against their better judgment) and imme- 


pearance I was astounded at 


with hearty 
diately afterward they insisted on putting 
her to bed though it was only seven o'clock. 

“Why do I have to go to bed?” Madam 
demanded reasonably. “I’m not tired!” and 
when they almost picked her up bodily she 
turned to me for help. 

“I think they're ganging up on you!” I 
It sounded like a joke but there 
wasn't anything funny in the look I gave 


laughed. 


the man! 

“You butt out of 
through his teeth but 
Madam sat up as long as she wanted to 


this!” he muttered 
I'd won my point. 


and when her hushand and Pussy found a 
secluded spot on the terrace where they could 
watch the moon rise Madam and George and 
I were there, too—a nice family party. 


“Maybe you're the fellow who thinks wives 
should be like currency so you can swap a 
forty for two twenties!” I thought as | 
slid the key to the connecting door into my 
pocket. 


But I don’t always have to act as chaperon 


“Not around here you can't!” 


Sometimes they bring their own. 

Once when a party of seven had quieted 
down after a hilarious evening of music, 
sweet cider and doughnuts, I was suddenly 
awakened by a terrible hubbub in the guest 


department. Heavens—had I misjudged the 
cider ? 

I snatched my robe and rushed out to 
investigate. Five of my guests were crowded 


into the big clothes closet that runs between 
the two front rooms. 

Just as I appeared on the scene the oldest 
and most dignified member of the group came 
forth, a 
rakishly on his bald head, striped pajamas 


sheepishly woman's hat perched 
partially covered by a suit coat. From the 
sleeve buttons, by silver threads, dangled my 
own sequin-embroidered dinner blouse. 

Shamefacedly he explained that it was a 
honeymoon. The young couple in the Green 
Room had just been married that day and 
after the ceremony the whole wedding party 
had decided to take a little trip and here 
they were! It was sort of a family affair 
anyway—his niece had married his wife's 
nephew—so just for fun he'd pretended to 
walk in his sleep. He'd opened the door 
that he thought led directly into the other 
bedroom not knowing there was a closet 
between till he got mixed up with the sequin 
blouse. He hoped he hadn't done any harm 

He hadn't, but even if he had I wouldn't 
have worried. It would have been worth a 
few beads to see seven people on a honey- 
moon and all happy! 

But there have been times I've worried. 

Having been saved from the awful fate 
of being an old maid schoolmarm only by 
quick action on the part of George (and 
the timely advent of Leap Year) I naturally 
had scruples. How, I asked George, could I 
tell if a couple applying for a room should 
have one or two? 

“You might ask to see their 
certificate !” George suggested witheringly. 

Well, I tried it—once! 

The girl was little and blonde and looked 
sixteen. The man was older—old enough to 
know .better, I thought—but I should have 
realized that no man ever lived to be that 
age! 

They looked a little taken back when | 
made my request and I saw them deliberately 
wink at each other. 

“Pretty bold!” I 
back toward the car. 


marriage 


decided as they went 
“They'll find they 
can’t put anything like that over on me!” 
But they didn’t drive away and when my 
curiosity got the better of my scruples | 
splashed out through the rain to investigate. 
There they were—going through all the lug- 
gage for some proof of the propricty of 
their traveling together—and their four chil 
were helping 


dren and the wife's mother 


‘em hunt! 
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ANSWERS TO 
RU A YANKEE FARMER? 


1. At least two; preferably more. 

2. Dig ’em just when the frost is com- 
ing out of the ground. They're sweeter. 

3. First-run syrup. It’s sweeter. 


4. Animals sweat, men 


ladies get in a gentle glow. 


perspire, and 

5. Secure a water-snooper or dowser with 
his divining-rod of witch-hazel wood. 

6. Haypole shoved under haycocks (in 
pairs) and used to remove them from moist 
ground. 

Hayrick is a haystack. 

Haybox is a homemade fireless cooker 
using hay for insulation. 

Hayseed is a country bumpkin. 

Hayrack is a frame mounted on the 
body of a wagon for bringing in hay. 

7. Late snow in April or May. 

8. Hay for mulching fruit trees. 

White sphagnum 
plants and roots. 


moss for packing 
Cranberries for Thanksgiving. 
Sweet Flagroot for candy. 
9. Yankee Girl: John Greenleaf Whittier 
The Planting of the Apple Tree: Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant. 
Letters from an American Farmer: 
Hector St. Jean de Crevecoeur. 
A Farm Picture: by Walt Whitman. 
10. Yes;if (a) The wind is from the east. 
(b) The tree-toads call. 
(c) The leaves show their un- 
dersides in the breeze. 
(d) Mackerel sky. 
(e) Mares’ tails turned down- 
ward. 
ll. Paper: New England Homestead. 
Almanac: Old Farmer’s Almanac. 
Magazine: YANKEE. 
Investment: A large family. 
Travelling Yankee. 
13. Gunstocks: black walnut. 
Railroad ties: chestnut. 
Sap-spiles: red sumach. 
Fireplace-logs: white birch. 
Charcoal: black alder. 
14. Claim Veterans’ exemption. 
Register woodland with State Forestry 
Commission. 
Claim losses in farm operation. 
Operate a rented farm. 
Produce bigger and better crops. 


Squares and Rounds 


are now being held every Thursday evening 
for you folks in Jersey, Manhattan and 
Brooklyn at the West Side Y. M. C. A., 
5 West 63rd Street, New York. 
further information write Donald Moore 
Chambers, Director, 226 No. Maple Ave., 
East Orange, N. J. 
Orange 5-7073. 
Cross off that 


For 


or phone him at 
Tuesday evening dance 
date at the Oxbow outside of Keene, N. H. 
It just “ain't no more.” 














‘sanew 
Quick! Get your shuttle ready ‘. _ prgend 
tatting craze! And aren’t you g/ac= — 
all relaxing ..- such ee re se te 
i started 1 : me 
mf cha se _..exquisite designs se — 
th 2 jek Frost must have dreamed — 
“Tatting” at your favorite art goods coun an 
os complete with “Jearn-how — 
for beginners . - - OF MAIL COUPON 
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St 
Tat this flower fresh > 
collar for y° 
f i 
dress. Easy to do 


vr novy 


(Above) See how this luncheon 
set puts Spring on your table? 








(Left) A few of the lovely, in- 
expensive edgings in**Tatting.” 


Your tatting is lacier, lasts longer, when 
you use Clark's O.N.T. or J. & P. Coats 

. available in a thrilling range of 
*rrave-mank Boilfast* colors ...solid or self-shading. 


Exquisite baby cap 
for your 


y 
little princess! 








. 7 . 4 
: The Spool Cotton Co., 54 Clark St., Newark, N. J., Dept. 238 r 
{ I am enclosing.....cents in coin......or stamps......for the following books, which cost 10c each: : 
§ “Tatting,” Book No. 141 (illustrated), 10c.....:[(] Name =e. 1 
{ “Bedspreads,” Crochet Book No. 151, 10c....... 0 (Please Print) 1 
& “Table Treasures,” Crochet Book No. 152, 1c C) Street 1 
f “Edgings,” Crochet Book No. 149, 1c... [) 
§ “Afghans” (in actual colors), Book No. 140, 10c sf oe State . j 
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Hand-Crafted Pine 


—- 


From the best of Northern-grown pine, duplicates 
of old pieces completely handmade, delivered 
anywhere in the United States. All of our Hand- 
Crafted Pine looks as though it were washed by 
the waves and polished by the winds of old New 
England. 

Send for catalogue 


EARLE 6G. STEELE 
Unusual Reproductions 
READING, MASSACHUSETTS 




















BRICK OVEN BAKED BEANS 


Incomparable is what epicures say about the Baxter 
way of preparing this famous New England dish 
Slowly baked for long hours in brick ovens, they 
just melt in your mouth, California Peas, Red Kid 
neys or Yellow Eyes available in tins and glass pots 
H.C. BAXTER & BRO. Brunswick, Me. 
Uf your grocer hasn'tthem order by mail from Carleton R 
Mills, a M, Fryeburg, Me. Price List on request 





China, Java, Ceylon varieties 
blended. Incomparable flavor! 
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PLYMOUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
| information Bureau, Plymouth, Mass. 
| Please send me Booklet 
| Name........ ‘ 

Address 


RN 
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wsrone Plymouth 


CALLS YOU 


VISIT PLYMOUTH ROCK 
STAY AWHILE 


Plymouth Offers 


20 miles of ocean front with wide sandy 
beaches. Over 100 fresh water lakes. 
Public camp grounds. Myles Standish 
Reservation, covering 11,000 acres. 
Good Hotels, Tourist Homes, Golf 
Courses. Good restaurants, shore din- 


ners. Fresh and Salt Water Fishing. 











HENDERSON CAMPS 





JACKMAN, MAINE 


+. Here is an ideal spot for this Summer’s 
vacation — enjoy rest and quiet where 
nature is at its best! 


For over thirty years famous for hunting 
and fishing — boats and guides available. 


On the shore of Big Wood Lake, one- 

fourth mile from main highway. Direct 
Route from Portland to Quebec City on fa- 
mous Arnold Trail. All cottages with private 
bath and main dining room — modern 
conveniences. 


Always something to do: motoring, boat- 
ing, swimming, fishing, hunting, tennis, 
golfing nearby. 


Send for Booklet: 


Mrs. E. A. HENDERSON, Prop. 















DODGE POND 
CAMPS 

IN SEPTEMBER ! 

Cabins with all modern conven- 

iences. 15 miles of hiking trails. 

Three golf courses close by. 

Boating, bathing and tennis. Exce'lent 


trout and salmon fishing. 
FALL FISHING! 
Splendid fly-fishing in September right up to 
October 15th. Christian Clientele. 
Write for rates and booklet 
FRANK L. BADGER, Prop. 90 Main Street 


RANGELEY LAKES, MAINE 











Your September Vacation ... 


Spend it at The Cape in a Cabin home among 
the pines on Maine's beautiful Lake Thompson. 
A delightful colony otf attractive. comfortable 
housekeeping cabins with all modern conveni- 
ences. 


Good salmon and togue fishing — swimming, 
boating, hiking, tennis — all vacation pleasures, 


The Cape makes possible a real vacation for the 
whole family at a cost to fit your purse. Re- 
stricted clientele. 


Write for free Booklet and Rates. 
A. E. BEAN & SON Box Y 


Oxford, Me. 











PLEASANT / VIEW HOUSE 


A refed folk cod, poor ett os — catering to 
folk looking for a well-rounded, yet homelike 
sort 


"eatin, Fishing, Automobiling, Dancing, 
Bowling, Golfing 


Rates $17.00 per week — $3.00 per day 
Write for Booklet: E. M. SNELL, Prop. 








ATTEAN LAKE 


CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 


r _-_ 









* om © 


Fishing, Hunting, Recreational Resort. Ideal for 
summer vacationist. Every convenience. Every 
Sport. Swimming. Canoeing and Movntain Climbing. 
ONE CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
21 Log Cabins, all with bath; a large office. Expert 
uides. Real outdoor meals. Three Jersey cows. 
Jegetables from our camp garden. Rates reasonable. 
let and map on request. 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 

























HOUSE and LODGES 


GRAND FISHING 

From “ICE OUT"' till the last day of the 

season you get Maine's Finest Trout and 

Salmon fishing in Parlin and outlying 

ponds. Handy to Moosehead, Moose 

River, Attean Lakes, etc 

SEPTEMBER VACATIONS 

The ideal viace for the whole family to enjoy a happy 

vacation. Modern hotel or —— log cabin 

accom modations.S ing, limb- 

ing, tennis, and many other recreations; with golf 

nearby. Reasonable rates. 

12 miles South of Jackman on U.S. Route 201 

Write for Free Booklet 

H. C. McKENNEY, Box 12A, Jackman Sta., Me. 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


(Continued from Page 8) 





small shops, typical of Colonial days. Fre- 
quent demonstrations are given by skilled 
workmen. 


Competition! 

While we have been nodding here over 
the teacups and our Yankee Transcript, an 
enterprising young sprig of a monthly news- 
paper has sprung up in Newport, Rhode Is- 
land and is flourishing to the extent of circ. 
200. Now entering upon its third year, 
The Equality Park Gazette, a “neighbor- 
hood newspaper for the City of Newport” 
estimates its readership at 2,000 (please don’t 
pass your copy around to the neighbors !). 

Speaking of advertising—while there seems 
to be a parental tie-in in some cases of the 
advertisers and the editors, the main bulk 
is such that the Satevepost would do well 
to look to its laurels. And as for us . 
another cup of tea, please. We know when 
we're licked. 


Cleaning Up Your 


fine leather books? Robert A. Smith of 
Epsom, New Hampshire has been making 
a study of caring for fine leather books 
these past few years in such well- 
known libraries as the British Museum and 
the Congressional Library. And now he’s 
hit upon a formula which he says really 
works. No equipment is needed to manu- 
facture his product and he’s looking 
for someone who'd like to put it on the 
market. Or—he'll sell you the product... 
or treat your books for you on a per book 
basis. Tried it on our one leather book 
a few days back and as near as we can see 
it worked fine. 


Fortunate for Litchfield 


The old statute requiring an ordinary to 
be maintained in the town ‘is no longer in 
effect. If it were we might read that for 
want of a hostelry, Litchfield, Conn. 
fined by the county. The truth is 
famous town, the home of so many 


was 
this 
illus- 
trious Americans, is seeking some one with 
the means to establish a hotel there. 


Dear YANKEE ... 

I accept with gratitude 
my two brain-children .. . 
and “These Are the Things.” 

The real reason I am proud to be repre- 
sented in the pages of YANKEE along with 
your other distinguished contributors is, as 
you doubtless know, that YANKEE 
in “Poems Editors Buy” under “Superior 
Poetry” along with Harper's, The Atlantic, 
and other notable magazines. Your 
mendation makes me feel plenty superior. 


your check for 
“Choir Leader” 


is listed 


com- 


Sincerely, 
RUTH CRAIG CLOUGH. 
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Some of Us 


missed a good bet on August 18th last by 
not attending Father Moody Sunday in 
York Village, Maine. The service recreates 
an 18th century “Meeting” and is authentic 
throughout as to costumes, drum call to 
meeting, soldier guards, seating, hourglass on 
the pulpit, and English flag. 

Walter Millinger, Minister of the Ist 
Parish Church, conducted the service, read- 
ing a sermon taken from one preached by 
Rev. Samuel Moody, preached in the same 
church in 1701. Master lines from Psalm 
100 were read to the tune of Old Hun- 
dredth—one line at a time—kept to pitch by 
constant blowing of a pitch pipe. The Long 
Prayer—following explanation of Scripture 
was so long the minister had to sit down in 
the middle of it and rest. 

Tithing men were used to keep boys in 
order, men awake, and women serious. 

The Children’s Sermon . . . next in order, 
and Psalm preceded the real business of the 
Meeting; namely, the sermon; 1/6 of the 
original taking up half an hour. Collection 
before closing Psalm and Prayer was pre- 
ceded by Father Moody’s original words: 
“Only sinners leave before the collection.” 

See you there next year? 


Storrowton 

is open for business as usual this summer and 
even more so if anything, under the capable 
management of Mrs. Schuyler Herron. 
YANKEE will be represented as usual in the 
village during the Eastern States Exposition, 
September 15 to 21. 

There will be, as usual, big doings at the 
Exposition this year—though no departure 
has been made from basic principles on which 
the Exposition was founded. 

Opening day, Sunday, provides concerts in 
the afternoon and evening by Dr. Edwin 
Goldman and his band of 75 musicians. 

Sunday through Thursday, Lucky Teter 
and his Hell Drivers will perform afternoon 
and evenings on the grandstand track. 

Outdoors, evenings through Saturday, will 
find something entirely new in the “Exposi- 
tion Follies,” a Super Revue, staged by public 
stage, screen and movie stars. 

Each evening is a Horse Show . .. and each 
day in addition to the livestock and produce 
exhibitions there will be special competitions 
of championship calibre . . . horseshoe pitch- 
ing, poultry show, cat and dog shows, sheep 
dog trials. 

A show for the entire family that’s really 
Yankee. 


Cured, by Cracky! 

Over in the neighboring town things grew 
rather excited when the school-teacher, after 
exhausting all customary methods on an 
obstreperous pupil, finally allowed his im- 
patient temper to get the best of him and 
resorted to very effective methods. He won 
the day, but almost lost his job when well- 
meaning parents turned in an alarm to the 


School Board. When the village debating 
club met in the store to get mail and swop 
opinions on the state of the country that 
night, there was considerable difference in 
the ideas expressed. There was a momentary 
lull in the animated conversation, and Burt 
Smith’s voice was heard to exclaim with 
finality, “I don’t believe in corporal punish- 
ment. I never got but one licking in my 
life, and I got that for telling the truth.” 
His cousin Jerry was quick as a trigger on 
the comeback. “Well, Burt, you ought to 
believe in it, for it cured you.” 


Lost? 


Up in Orleans County, Vermont, it is re- 
ported that one of the laconic neighbors was 
decorating a fence-post at the crossroads 
when a big car with an out-of-state license 
came along, stopped with an abrupt squeak 
beside the road, and the driver demanded 
peremptorily, “Is this the road to Willough- 
by Lake?” The farmer took off his hat, 
scratched his head, and finally blurted out, 


“Dunno.” “Well, is it the road from St. 
Johnsbury to Newport?” “Sure I don't 
know.” “Do you know whether it's the road 


“Say, 
“Well, 


from Boston to Montreal?” “Dunno.” 
is there anything you do know?” 
b’God, I ain’t lost!” 


A Century Ago 


a Yankee editor made a pert observation, 
after a stage coach trip that left him rub- 
bing his eyes : “We were rattled from Provi- 
dence to Boston in four hours and fifty min- 
utes. If any one wants to go any faster he 
may send to Kentucky and charter a streak 
of lightning.” The New York, New Haven 
and Hartford haven't done quite that—but 
they have “The Comet,” of course—Provi- 
dence to Boston in 44 minutes. 

Now -“The East Wind,” a six-car silver 
and canary colored flyer, whisks between 
the nation’s capital and Bangor, Me., in 
only fourteen and one-half hours. It’s the 
first all-coach, luxury “Day-Train” to link 
Washington, Philadelphia and New York 
with northern New England resorts 

The New Haven, Maine Central, Boston 
and Maine, and Pennsylvania Railroads in 
establishing this new train have inaugurated 
the fastest train schedules ever made to and 
from these vacation areas. Speed and con- 


venient connections combined—what more 


do you want? 


Film-wise Hollywood 


is turning more and more these days to 


Yankee subjects — even though Warner 
Bros. seem to be the only producers who'll 
admit a “pay-off” in them at the box office. 
Frank Lloyd is making a picture with a 
background in the American Revolution . . . 
based on Elizabeth Page's “Tree of Liberty” 

. and Hal Roach’s studio has “Captain 
Caution” in the works—a script pertaining 


to thé. War of 1812. 








BOSTON’S 


Newest and Largest 
Apartment Hotel 





The Myles Standish-A correct ad- 
dress in Boston —and not expensive. 
Unusually well appointed suites of 
one to five rooms, furnished or not, 


each with convenient kitchenette. 
Complete hotel service is available, 
providing every comfort of a private 
home with none of its responsibil- 
ities. Kitchenette Suites from $5.50 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


Gvest Rooms trom $3 Single, $4 Double 


The Myles Standish 


BAY STATE ROAD & BEACON ST. 
At Kenmore Square, Boston 
A Few Minutes trom Downtown 
Nordblom Management 
















THE FOLDING DOOR FRANKLIN 


Provides more heat and all the 
cheer of an open fireplace 
SEND FOR CATALOG Y 


PORTLAND STOVE FOUNDRY CO. 





Ever e likes 
the =. 40- 
Fathom brand of 
Codfish Cakes. 
Try them today 
and see what 
you've missed. 


Ask your grocer. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 
for a night? 


LINGER AWHILE AT... 


The Greenwich Inn 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


On Scenic U. S. Route No. 1. Convenient 
stopping place for World’s Fair visitors. 


Historically located. Near theatre and good 
shopping center. 


$1.50 up — Single $2.50 up — Double 
Real Yankee Food Served in our Coffee Shop 


Kennets G. Aten, Proprietor 














The 


Stratfield Hotel 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
“The Comfort Center of New England” 
ROOMS from $3.00 


GRILL & BAR 
Air-Conditioned 


E. G. E1senman, Manager 
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Narragansett Pier 
RHODE ISLAND 


On the Ocean Front 
American Plan from $6 Day, Cocktail Bar 
Selected clientele. Ideal for families 
New York Office, Phone MUrray Hill 2-8322 


JAMES C. MULDOWNEY 
Owner -Manager 


HOTEL BREAKERS 


Narragansett Pier 
RHODE ISLAND 


Directly on ocean front, Hotel Breakers is 
a logical place for people seeking good 
food and pleasant surroundings for their 
summer outing. All Summer sports. Spe- 
cial shore dinner Sundays and holidays. 
Elevator service. 


Booklet and rates — Apply to 
C. W. WATTS, Proprietor 
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Southern New Hampshire 


Hilltop Cape Cod House with shed at- 
tached. Structurally sound, end-of-road 
location, fine view, two old barns, 110 
acres, and a deep well. It would be a lot 
of fun fixing up this place, and worthwhile. 
It’s a bargain at $1700.00. 
EDGAR L. GILLETT 
89 Broad St. 
Boston, Mass. 


East Jaffrey 
New Hampshire 
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Opinion on Cat Licenses 


is divided. A recent Yankee family sur- 
vey discloses that 51% favor licensing 
whereas 49% are against it. The chief 
reason given in favor of licensing is that 
of bird protection, and the second most 
popular reason is that of insuring pro- 
tecting the cats themselves. Several readers 
offered the suggestion that cats should be 
shut in nights during the baby bird season 
and not let out until 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Others recommended that bells be tied 
to the cats’ necks and one suggested that 
if a cat was caught catching a bird, that 
animal could be cured of this trick by tying 
a bird to its neck. 

From northern Vermont several sug- 
gested that dogs were licensed as a means 
of paying for the sheep they killed and 
that there was no parallel for this in the 
cat world. One reader suggested that if 
you fed the cat in the morning before it 
went out there would be no temptation for 
the cat to destroy birds. From some quar- 
ters came the comment, “Why not license 
roosters, canaries, and hogs and other pets if 
you are going to license cats?” 

Most felt that it was more necessary to 
license cats in the city than on the farm, 
and many were convinced that cats, as 
Shakespeare says, are harmless and neces- 
sary. One New Englander reported having 
a cat 21 years old, and several had cats 
over 14. 

Among the violent suggestions were those 
of exterminating cats altogether, those who 
wished to kill off 50%, and those who 
wished to kill off 75%. One or two felt that 
cats could teach dogs a few things about 
sanitation. One of the most appealing argu- 
ments to us against licensing, was that cats 
are so dearly loved by many poor children 
who obviously could not afford to pay any 
license fee. The Animal Rescue League was 
mentioned as a reason why cats should 
not be licensed inasmuch as they presum- 
ably take care of the stray cats which are a 
bother. Another important reason against 
the licensing was the fact that we have so 
many laws now it is hard enough to keep 
what we have without any more. We were 
amused by comment that licensing 
would give the cats more self-respect. 

The real prize for cat owners 
goes to the reader whose cat slept every 
night on a couch with a pet squirrel and a 
one-legged robin. 


one 


surely 


AGE BEFORE BEAUTY 


Shoes look fine 
And shine 
When they’re new 
But feel more cozy 
To each toe-zy 
After a month or two. 


*“* * 
If honey bees make honey 
As has oft been told to me 


Do bumble bees make bumble 
And what might bumble be? 


—F. Condy Ott. 








SWOPPERS’ COLUMN 


(Continued from Page 8) 





S.0.S.—for a “‘Tom and Jerry” mug used back in 
the Gay Nineties or earlier. The names “Tom” 
and “Jerry” appear in gold letters on either side of a 
blue and pink floral center. Would you part with 
yours and for what? $4118. 

Will swop Currier & Ives “‘Thistle’”—large folio 
or “Little Henry,” “Emma,” in original frames 
for interesting stereotype pictures or antique glass. 
$4119. 

Will —- the loan of my baby for few weeks 
with anybody who'd like to have a baby for that 
time. She’s 7 months.* $4120. 


Lovely big old house in South Dartmouth, Massa- 
chusetts, for house or farm in southern Vermont 
or New Hampshire. $4121. 


From any button box I want samples for my own 
string started when I was a child—old or new—odd 
or unusual designs—will swop—trade—or exchange 
Am a poor correspondent, but will try my best at 
answering. $4122. 

Want snowy hills and a try at isolation for the 
winter? We'll swop our convenienced Cape Cod 
cottage with self-running farm semi-attached, for 
Concord home for five. $4123. 


I'll swop a posie for students to smell of to 
quicken the brain, one to dream on for domestic 
happiness, or one with which to withstand the 
enticements of Circe—for a lemon verbena in good 
standing. $4124. 

To swop: pickles, 14 varieties; relish, preserves, 
and marmalade; done for sugarless dietaries; all the 
creations of a neat old maid. I like books, book- 
cases, electrical appliances, compliments, and N. Y. 
Times. $4125. 


























One week of life on a Maine farm where ragweed 
does not grow; in exchange for one week of room, 
rent, and breakfast in N. Y. or Boston in October. 
$4126. 

Will swop Model T Ford truck, 1922, (needs new 
tires and battery) for young lamb (sheep) any 
color, preferably docile. $4127. 

I have a few pictures of the Ghost Train and 
would like to swop them for other pictures of it or 
or stories about it or any information or memen- 
toes of it. $4128. 

Will swop: law course (correspondence). 
evergreens for fall planting. $4129. 

Have the following to swop: 

36 Issues of Blue Book Micsesine, Oct °37 thru 

Oct. °40. 

1 Individual check writer. 

1 Electric table cigarette lighter. 

1 Pair field glasses. 

1 Hammered Copper light. 

Send your list. Ba 130. = 

Will swop a double-barreled, hammerless 12-gauge 
shotgun ‘“‘Moore’s London” for outboard motor or 
hoat. $4131. 


Knock at the door of opportunity with a knocker 
from the door of an old house in Newburyport, 
Mass. A pair of brass andirons for the fireplace 
will be the the perfect accompaniment. A tea caddy 
and a reticule in the same box. Want Sandwich 
glass cup-plates—or what have you? $4132. 

Butterfly bedspreads; organdy, hand embroidered 
bedspread, morning glory design; also full size ward- 
robe trunk and same as new. What am I offered? 
$4133. 

I have a French Alpine nanny goat about one 
year old, not bred; want a farm harness or floor 
joom in good condition. What are your wants? 











Want: 




















$4134 ae 

Will swop an antique sleigh (circa 1840) in good 
condition for a power grass cutter (not a lawn 
mower), also in running order, and good paint. 
$4135. 





"Wanted: A millstone 30” or less in diameter. Will 
exchange an electric kitchen mixer. $4136. 

I have a 5 pass. Jordan car run 37,000 miles, 
good paint, upholstery perfect, two spare wheels, 6 
good tires and 5 that are usable. Will trade for 
anything I can get $100 out of, guarantee car im per 
fect condition. $4137. 

Won't your attic (or maybe your neighbor's!) 
yield pieces of old handweaving for my scrap 
book of that old New England art? No matter how 
small or tattered the piece may he, if it is authen- 
tically New England woven. | should like to have 
it. What would you like—books, plant slips, Maine 
balsam fir pillow, or name your swop. 54158. 

Living in a trunk or suitcase necessitates stream 
lining one’s possessions. Will swop old envelopes 
with one, two, and three cent stamps, date 1880-1890, 
also two old calf-hound books for something prac 
tical which can be worn or eaten. How about maple 
sugar—or what have you? $4139 00 

Will swop mahogany dining set, Duncan Phyfe 
style, table seats ten or twelve. Six chairs, china 
closet, long buffet—a server. Swop for anything that 
fits in an old farmhouse. S4140. ‘ TF 
Am interested in Civil War items or Lincolniana, 
such as election posters or badges, letters, etc. What 
do you want? $4141. 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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There wasn’t any need for Lucy Powell 


to work out, for her husband owned his 
own farm, but when Mrs. E. Taylor Trafford 
heard that Lucy was the best cook in town, 
she offered her twenty dollars a week to 
cook for them. Lucy started work at eight 
A.M., one Monday, and at one-thirty she 
was back home. “I had my breakfast before 
I started,” she said, “so I got together a real 
nice dinner before I knew what sort of folks 
When I brought in the roast, I 
looked around for my place, but I didn’t 
see any empty chair. So I said: “Where 
do I set?” Mrs. Trafford said I could eat 
in the kitchen. ‘I can,’ I said, ‘but I ain't 
goin’ to,’ and I left right then 'n’ there.” 

People said that Bill Forbes might not be 
a very good farmer, but he was the most 
honest man in Hilton. When Bill had an 
auction, and Steve Griggs put up some old 
augers and began to tell how good they 
were, Bill stopped him. “Don’t sell them old 
things,” he said. “They ain’t wuth nothin’.” 
“They'll bring something,” said Steve. “Put 
‘em back,” ordered Bill. “I don’t want people 
payin’ out good money for such junk.” 
Steve looked at Bill, and then he said so 
we could all hear: “Bill, you're going to 
be awful lonesome in Heaven without any- 
body from Hilton to talk to.” 

When Ray Bailey started running with 
Mrs. Andrew White, everyone expected that 
Andrew would beat up Ray, for he was 
mean-tempered after he’d had a few drinks. 
But instead of that, Andrew began calling on 
Mrs. Bailey. “Things seem to have settled 
down real peaceful,” Sam Hunt. 
“They're all four of ‘em livin’ in sin, but 
they ain’t raisin’ a rumpus, so it ain’t none 
of the town’s business what else they do. 

After his wife, died, Dwight Ennis lived 
for fifteen 

man 


they was. 


said 


alone One morning the 
R.F.D. didn’t see any smoke from 
Dwight’s chimney. He broke in the door and 
found the old man hanging from a rafter. 
When the coroner asked if anyone knew any 
reason why Dwight should do away with 
himself, Chet Snyder said he remembered 
Dwight’s saying, a week or two ago, that he 
was getting damned tired of living on eggs, 
but his wife kept putting poison into every- 
thing else. “Why didn’t you report that to 
someone?” asked the coroner. “Hell!” said 
Chet. “I knew that Dwight’s wife had been 
dead for years.” 


years. 


Mr. and Mrs. Earl Cady were first cousins, 
just as her parents had been, but she said 


that it was the Lord who made Earl, Jr., act 
queer, and she didn’t see any reason why he 
shouldn't marry her sister’s girl, for Susie 
was a real good cook and housekeeper. 
When old Mrs. Seth Humphrey died she 
left all her money to a third cousin in New 
York, business man and 
hadn't seen or written to her for years. Some 
people said it was a shame that Helen Os 
good didn’t get the money, for she had taken 
care of the old lady for years and stood a lot 
from her. But Mrs 
dignant. “Maybe she might have left Helen 
some little thing to remember her by,” she 


who was a rich 


Henry Owens was in- 


said, “but the money ought to go to her own 
What 
a person leaves ought to stay right in the 
family.” 

Steve Vinson got in with the wrong crowd 
when 


cousin, no matter if he doesn't need it. 


clerking in Massicut, and 
finally he was caught taking money from the 
cash register. He would have landed in 
prison if Deacon Frank Griffith hadn't said 
that the boy had good stuff in him and had 
learned his The Deacon paid the 
money Steve had taken, and then lent him 
enough so he could come back to Hilton and 
go to farming. When some city man said he 


he was 


lesson. 


was surprised to find such kindly mercy in a 
Puritan Hunt exploded: “My 
God!” he said, “we ain’t such dammed fools 
as not to know that mortal flesh is weak.” 
C. M. Webster 


town, Sam 





Scofield 
Hand Made Shingles! Still common in the North 
country—ore easy to split off when you know 
how. Visitors to the Tunbridge Fair learn how 





Scofield 
Horses on the treadmill go into action. If you 
want to go to this Fair this yeor ‘and we 


recommend thot you do) remember September 

17 to 19 are the dates—oand you take the main 

route from White River Jct. to Montpelier 
turning off on the way. 





ene ae POA ae: 


Old fashioned treadmills are not so common these days 


Scofield 


even if World Fairs ore. Above you 


see one still in use at Tunbridge, Vermont, the World's Fair of America for the past 79 years 


4) 








BOOK REVIEWS 


By James Malachy 


“I have been one of the fortunate.” So 
ends the autobiography of William Henry 
Jackson, as young in spirit at 97 as when 
he enlisted with the 12th Vermont volunteers 
in 1862. Time Exposure (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 341 p.p., $3.50). Primarily an artist 
and always a photographer, he has been, 
among other things, a bushwhacker on the 
Nebraska prairies, the driver of a 14 wagon- 
train bound for Salt Lake, and a handler of 
wild Spanish horses. With the Hayden Geo- 
logical Expedition Jackson and his camera 
wandered over the unmapped Rockies of 
Colorado, and explored the new state of 
Wyoming—he was the first to enter and 
“take” the Yellowstone. 

The last part of the book deals with a 
fabulous junket half way round the world. 
The notes from his Siberian diaries, in fact 
all the accurate and undramatic quotations 
from his journals give an invaluable picture 
of the last hundred years. Gettysburg (for 
him those five days meant rain and baggage 
problems) ; great-great Uncle Sam Wilson, 
the original of “Uncle Sam”; John Brown, 
“the crack-pot”; Lincoln and the beginnings 
of the Republican Party, are of human and 
absorbing interest. That he himself went to 
party headquarters the other day, offering to 
work for Willkie, is characteristic of this 
extraordinary man. 

A great record of a robust life, illustrated 
by the author. 

* * * . 

A far younger man, Ernest Poole, always 
sensitive to the ebb and flow of social forces 
(as witness “The Harbor” in 1914), has 
seen in the last fifty years such rapid changes 
that he is able to call his own story The 
Bridge. (Macmillan Co., 422 pp., $3.50). 

Born in Chicago nine years after the Great 
Fire, he left a cultured and affectionate back- 
ground for college in the east. But the 
Princeton years made him restless—“religion 
going—music gone.” He turned to Tolstoi, 
Turgeniev and Jacob Riis. “How the Other 
Half Lives” became his preoccupation. This 
led Poole to New York’s lower east side, 
back to Chicago meat strikes, and in 1915 
to Russia where the social storm was brew- 
ing. Twelve years later he was with them 
again a “free peoples”, before they finally 
bowed to a red dictatorship. 

All this, and much more; Germany; 
Cal Coolidge and his “Hollywood Heaven” ; 
the Orient, have flowed under his arch. 
Not to forget a family and home in New 
Hampshire as the keystone. Novels, plays 
and articles are the records of an outstanding 
author who has always gone where the 
common people struggle against poverty and 


42 


enslavement. Poole does not know the an- 
swer. Who does? 

“The future! What will it be—democracy 
or dictatorship ?” 

* * 7 a 

Down on the Vineyard, Henry Hough and 
his wife, Betty, and Joe Allen get out the 
Vineyard Gazette once a week in a style that 
has won for it very nearly top place rank in 
the American weekly newspaper. Hough 
family tradition has something to do with 
this success—a certain amount of idealism 
(rare quality in any publisher) has more— 
persistence also enters into it. In any event, 
Country Editor by Henry Beetle Hough, 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. comes to you in all 
its 325 pages ($3.00) thoroughly authenti- 
cated as to its facts, its point of view, and its 
interest. There probably is not a word in it 
that Hough has not lived two or three times 
over. Books are often given to reviewers 
because of their intimate knowledge of a field 
or subject. Presumably we know something 
about the field of this book... but it’s too 
precious for us to comment further on. 
We'd rather you come up to this dish hungry. 

*> *+ * * 

Six years ago Frederic F. Van de Water 
and his wife turned their backs on the flesh- 
pots of New York and bought a hill-top farm 
in Vermont. His popular Home in the 
Country was the enlivening account of how 
they “settled in”. Now, Mr. Van de Water, 
who writes well and easily, and is in love 
with his subject, follows the serene passage 
of the seasons in The Circling Year, (John 
Day Co. 222 pp., $2.00). Although he tempers 
his praise with anecdote and local color and 
a really fine description of the Hurricane, 
for this reviewer, who has circled so many 
years in the country that he is as ringed as a 
redwood tree, the book is too complacent. 
This Utopia is too soft. Listen to Chesterton 
in Heretics. 

“The man who lives in a small community 
lives in a much larger world. He knows 
much more the fierce varieties and uncom- 
promising divergences of men.” The wise 
Englishman has always soothed and quieted 
himself among tigers and vultures. He had 
no responsibility toward them. “He can stare 
at the Chinese because for him the Chinese 
are a passing thing to be stared at; if he 
stares at the old lady in the next garden, 
she becomes active.” 

Compared to life in a snowbound village, 
New York is impersonal and safe. The 
author lives in the country because of “quiet 
joy” and “small adventures”. We are chal- 
lenged by the country because of its extreme 
danger ! 


Old friends in Ontario; we knew them 
first in 1927 when Mazo de la Roche won 
the big Atlantic Monthly prize with Jalna. 
For the seventh time we step through the 
fine doorway of Jalna, the home of the 
Whiteoaks: Whiteoak Heritage (Little, 
Brown and Co. 325 pp., $2.50). One or two 
have died, but the rest are there. They love 
and hate and ride and cat as passionately as 
ever. Dogs jump up, and Boney, the parrot, 
screeches from the foot of the grandmother's 
bed. How the author can, over the years, 
keep up our breathless interest in what this 
family is going to do next, is as remarkable 
as the family itself! Thanks for a good time. 

* * * 7 

In case you're a bit hazy about the goings- 
on off the New England coast during the last 
World War. try German Subs in Yankee 
Waters, by Henry J. James (Gotham House, 
$3.00). 

James, who himself is a Yankee product 
out of Provincetown, grew up on the sea, and 
is in a fair way to being a Banks fisherman in 
his own right. : 

His account of the “Battle of the Barges”, 
a term which we had never heard before, 
concerning the shelling of a tug and its 
barges off Nauset Beach in Cape Cod, is an 
interesting and well-told tale. 

** *¢ * 

Beside us is a country at war; the rate 
of exchange is favorable. The tourist is 
wanted and should consider it a privilege 
to get a look-in behind the solemn scene. 
Larry Nixon, who could probably travel with 
his eyes closed, has worked out in See Canada 
Next (Little, Brown and Co., 287 pp., $1.95) 
every possible type of vacation and how to 
get the most out of it. Local history, infor- 
mation about prices, what to bring home to 
Aunt Susan are only a small part of a very 
extra guide and handbook. 

26 2 

Clements Ripley said, after doctoring 250 
sick horses on the Mexican border: “I learn- 
ed a lot, and the horses that survived must 
have had quite an experience.” Which en- 
gaging remark has nothing to do with his 
free-running story about “I’ve just begun to 
fight,” John Paul Jones, Clear for Action 
(D. Appleton Century Co., 310 pp., $2.00). 
Wherever he could, Ripley has used the 
recorded words of.historical characters, and 
has only made minor changes in actual events 
for the $tory’s sake. A vivid re-creation of a 
gallant era. 

2: as 

Women who wish to manage their estab- 
lishments as efficiently as a racing stable, let 
us say, or a good car, are at last getting a 
break. In A Home of Your Own, and How 
to Run It (Simon and Schuster, 426 pp., 
$2.49), Henrietta Ripperger writes expert 
advice with a light hand. The impecunious 
or the rich may profit equally. Everything 
from “hiring and firing” through to babies 
and budgets and the inevitable vitamins. The 
chapter on how to buy meat is alone worth 
the price of admission. 

“Yas'm, I'm going. You see Ma'am work 
gets mighty monotonous to me,” an old 
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colored man said to the author, and she 
concludes: We believe that in spite of hard 
work involved (or perhaps because of it) 
housekeeping belongs in the realm of creative 
activity ... May your homework come under 
the head of pleasure. 

* * * ” 

Two of Yankee’s charter subscribers, 
Arthur J. Peel and Evangeline Robinson 
write "Pon My Sole, (House of Field, 89 pp., 
$1.00), a story for children. Peter goes to 


bed, and his brown shoes, unable to sleep, 
go adventuring with the moon. Gaily illus- 
trated. 











Poetry 

From Henry Harrison, poetry publisher, 
we have received Listen My Children (387 
pp., $3.00). The jacket reads, “... there are 
few anthologies of poems for children, and 
fewer good ones.” We agree. But why give 
a helpless child “Once we had Wigglesome 
Willie ; 

A cute little fish at that. 

He would always say, ‘Good Morning’, 

And stuck out his tongue and spat.” when 
“Tiger, Tiger, burning bright,” and countless 
noble poems in adult anthologies still charm 
the most satiated offspring? 

Through the same publisher, the frater- 
nities and sororities give us Greek Letter, 
(43 pp., $3.00), mostly undergraduate first 
poems, compiled by Helen Reese. Young 
poets should be taught, not to take pride in 
what they have printed, but in what they 
have the courage to destroy. And not just 
young poets! The interesting material in 
this book is swamped by the mediocre. In 
Poems for Mother, 386 pp., $3.00) Katie May 
Gill has done a better job of editing. Walt 
Whitman's “Behold a woman! She looks out 
from her Quaker cap—her face is clear 


and more beautiful than the sky...” is the 
robust tribute, which most mothers deserve, 
rather than the Tweet-T weet! 

Fewer pages (144) and less costly ($1.50) 
are the Poems about Maine, good ones, 
mostly reprints carefully selected by Sheldon 
Christian. A completely satisfying supple- 
ment to the guidebook on that fishing trip or 
any other trip. (And the boys will like 
from the Augusta Press, Augusta, Me. a 
booklet entitled, The Bellamy Treasure, The 
Pirates of the Whydah m the Gulf of Maine. 
Prose, not poetry, oy Hildreth Gilman 
Hawes.) 

Mr. Harrison also sends us booklets, well 
printed on good paper, each containing the 
thirty or so poems of a particular poet. All 
of these, and Stanley Richardson in parti- 
cular, are to us more interesting than the 
poets represented in his modern anthologies. 

This Our Eden, by Katharine Brown Burt 
(Harrison, 96 pp., $2.00) reflects a warm, 
serene personality. 


Novelty Farming 


of the many farms that have within the 
last few years cashed in on the colorful 
and decorative products of the soil, few are 
better known than the Yaples Farm at 
Northville, Conn. Here Earl Yaples, his 
wife and daughter have transformed their 
five-acre farm into one so productive of 
ornamental oddities, that the roadside stand 
which during the harvest season vies with 
the trees themselves in glorious autumn 
colors, is called “The Odd Mart.” Stock in 
trade: the colorful Mexican corn, all kinds 
of fascinating gourds, and an almost un- 
believable assortment of pumpkins and 
squashes. 








UN and PROFI 


Make baskets, leather articles, lamp- 

shades, pottery, wood models, greeting 

cards, mats, bags, blankets, trays and 

hundreds of other items, at home. We 

furnish supplies, tools, accessories, looms, 

etc., at moderate prices. Send for Free 
Catalog NOW. 


J. L. Hammett Co., 307 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 











“Townsend Four Corners” 


Watercolor by Dwight Shepler 





**180 acres of unkept 
Vermont upland are the 
inspiration of this book.” 

—N. Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW 


VS 
(Circling 
Year 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A Home in the 
Country” 
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by FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER 


“Heart-warming reading.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“A voyage through the year with a stop 
at each of the twelve ports of the zodiac... 
an experience that should not be missed. 
You are in excellent company throughout.” 


—N. Y. Times Book Review 
$2.00 > THE JOHiIN DAY COMPANY 











By 
ERNEST POOLE 


THE 
BRIDGE 


My Own Story 
@ The noted author of 
"The Harbor", ‘‘His Family"’, 
and other noted books, now 
writes his own story, bridging 
five decades of drastic world 


change. 
$3.50 
at all bookstores 
MACMILLAN « NEW YORK 








-——THE BELLAMY TREASURE 
The true story of the Bellamy-Williams 
pirates in New England. By Hildreth C. 
Hawes. 72 pp., antique finish, 8vo., two 
color vellum wrappers. Price $1.00. 

339 Weter Street Auguste, Meine 


THE AUGUSTA PRESS__ 








Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, 

Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 


A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 
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ANCHESTER 
VERMONT 


Scenic wonderland . . . golfers’ para- 

dise . . . vacation haven for riding, 

swimming, fishing, tennis, hiking, 
dancing. Fine hotels and inns. 


Write CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 











An ideal beach resort for family or indi- 
vidual. Select patronage. For Illustrated 
Folder and Hotel Guide, write Secretary, 
Chamberof Commerce, Hampton Beach,N.H. 











Recreation Contentment 
at the foot of Monadnock Mountain! 





Varied outdoor sports 
indoor comfort delicious meals 
is Glorious Here @ 


G. Y. AUSTERMANN, Mgr. 


®@ September 














Old New England Homestead 


10 rooms, Al condition, at Sheffield, 
ing Housatonic River. 


Mass., border- 

Fireplace with Dutch oven and 

powder closet, wide floorboards, stone foundation, 

good cellar. 88 acres a soil. Price $ 

Pictures, WHEELER TAYLOR, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. 




















THE REAL OLD CAPE COD 


id some eee summer wee db 





SWOPPERS’ COLUMN 


(Continued from Page 40) 





Valentine Hill of Boston (1637) and Durham, 
N. H., (1648) was a man of parts. But library 
research reveals scant colorful data concerning his 
descendants in the line of Nathaniel, Samuel, 
Benjamin, Jonathan, and Hezekiah. Hezekiah’s 
great granddaughter will swop a hospitable night’s 
lodging to New York City bound Hills, who bear 
with them revealing pictures, stories, and legends. 
$4142. 

Have you a “Student’s Lamp” in your attic ?— 
either brass or nickel, about 21 inches tall, base 
weighted with lead, kerosene tank on back, either one 
or two burners. These lamps were manufactured 
about 60 years ago. 1 collect them, along with old 
pictures having the following printed down in the 
left hand corner, “Published by N. Currier” or 

“Published by Currier & Ives.” If you have a lamp 
or picture you want to swop, just name your wants. 
$4143. 








I’m tired of playing my upright piano -would 
like a Spaniel puppy to play with, or some iron 
garden furniture to “set in. Who can help? 


$4144. 


Will swop old buttons for book on buttons or maga- 
zine articles on same. Jictorian walnut picture 
frames, carved leaf in corners, or an old woodeti 
cradle for books on New England. $4145. 


About 60 old cast-brass plates and 
various designs, also some port, a few opalescent 
glass knobs, also some brass knobs. Will swop one 
or all. Would like an acorn clock or. other clock I 
have none like. What have you to swop? $4146. 

I have an all wool handmade that you 
would like. What have you? 


I have a modern tenor banjo with an excellent 
case, has a device attached to give a deep tone; 
kodak box camera; and a new regulation size tennis 
net all in perfect condition to swop for a typewriter 
in _good « order. $4148. 

Would anyone like to swop a good shotgun, boat, 
canoe, or outboard for some good poultry or a first 
class Briggs and Stratton 1% H. P. engine? $4149. 


~ Snowshoes, Penobscot Special, 3 feet 514 inches 
from toe to tail.’ Our efficient city snow plows clear 
away the snow so quickly that it is necessary to go 
far afield to use them. Will swop for small field 
glasses suitable for studying birds, or what have 
you? $4150. 

Would some very lonely cultured man or woman 
like to swop letters or cards with a middleaged 
widow? A former Massachusetts Yankee school- 
marm with these hobbies: music, books, movies, 
motor, out-of- doors, and home. I would appreciate 
“Letter-Swops” with persons of similar tastes. 
$4151. 

Want Colonial glass lamp shade, 5 inches dia- 
meter at base. I also want Pewter teapot, sugar 
and creamer, fluted ere. Have many old things. 
What do you want? $4152 

Have moved to a small Soues. Have a quantity 
of antiques to trade for anything useful. ell me 
what you want and what you have. $4153 

Mahogany and hair-cloth sofa (6 ft. over all), to 
exchange for post card projector and glass of beaded 
grape pattern. $4154. 











escutcheons 





afghan 
47. 


























Memorial wreath made of finest magnolia leaves, 
24 inches diameter, with fall selection of artificial 
flowers for a gentlem&n’s ring with sardonix stone. 
$4155. 








Will swop Harper’s New Monthly Magazines, 
nearly every copy from 1856-1869. Few earlier 
and later. Single copies, not bound volumes. Good 
condition. Want hooked chair seats. $4156 

Am interested in all kinds of antiques. What 
have you and what do you want? $415 









a 


» a fur coat, good condition, new ining (par- 
ticulars on request) or eight pieces of old English 
solid silver. I want a good, old violin, which needn’t 
be particularly extraordinary—just good and need 


not even have strings, bridge, tail-piece or bow. 
$4158 aenmanaaiie . 
Walnut, marble-topped table for butternuts and 


Don't offer me books or furniture or 
Am moving into a small house. Come 


maple sugar. 
I'll scream. 
and get it. $4159. 
~T wish to exchange a muskrat coat wit aver 
collar, size 38-40, for an old chest of drawers, it need 
not be in attractive condition if it is sound and whole. 
$4160. lanes a 
Have a good 1934 Ford. 





for a_ 16 in. lathe. $4161. 
Chairs—chairs—I have too many chairs. Wood 
seats, cane seats, plain backs or painted backs, 


single or in sets. I'd like a rosewood square piano, 
good condition; old silver; or a pair a lovely old 
gold bracelets. ' $4162. “ a 

I'd like to swop my tame baby skunk, about 4 
months old (much as I hate to part with her, or him) 
for a Standard Poodle puppy, female, of goo@ stock. 
$4163. 








ks 
cossaee, a i te guest home in Wellfieee, Private 
ing, surf casting, nearby golf course, 
- on the beach. Comfortable rooms, delicious 
home cooking. Cape Cod at its best. Open May to 
Octo ‘or Ag information one — write Mr. 
and Mrs. F. H. Remick, Wellfleet, Mass. 
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‘Crippled boys need. tent for camping. What do 
you want in exchange? $4164. 

New lamps for old! New lamps for old! Aflladin’s 
lamp!—Whale oil‘ lamps—and even the bundling 
is a_ bit old-fashioned, I'll take a sparking lamp! And 
I offer my mother-in-law, or you name it, for a rush 
wick holder. $4165. 


Would like to swop 


« notice! 


I want to hear your New England ghost stories 
(not necessarily true). In return I'll regale you 
with any incident of your choice. I’ve been in an 
earthquake, a hurricane, an avalanche, I’ve fallen 
off a glacier, traveled in 45 states, 11 foreign 
countries, and Hawaii. I’ve got 51 relatives with 
interesting lives. $4166. 





Want cups and saucers of blue onion pattern, 
Meissen German china. Offer boy wax doll of 70's 
or some corn pattern majolica. $4168. 





it has been in 
I want buckle glass, 
day and air mail 


I have an iron pancake griddle 
the family at least 75 years. 
Currier and Ives prints, first 
covers. $4169. 





Who has a copy of the April 1940 Yanxee? I 
have back copies of The American Home and 
McCall’s. $4170. 


_ Patent lawyer who collects antiques will swop for 
fine porcelains, furniture, odd objects. $4171. 








Will exchange a stencilling job on a Hitchcock 
chair or on a tray (early method—early patterns) 
for early pressed glass plates (6 inch dimension) in 
better patterns such as Horn of Plenty, Ribbed 
group, Eable, etc.. to add to my collection. $4172. 


1839 Bible Dictionary 
plete set of Life including first edition. I want 
early American Samplers or Pewter—or what have 
you? $4173 





calf bound; almost com 





Matched pair of 5 in. old clear-glass spoonholders, 
goblet style, upper part ribbed, lower diamond pat 
tern. Would like glass cream pitcher, design of 
bunch of grapes in beaded oval. 54174. 





For a pair of antique pine dressing tables—hand 


decorated—would like a Franklin stove in good con 
dition and of medium size—pictures exchanged. 
$4175 





17-jewel Elgin watch in white chrome case, nicely 





engraved, perfect—want D. B. hammerless shotgun 
$4176. 
Boat: 26 foot general utility launch, heavily built, 


draws 30 in., seats 12; permanent top forward; open 
cockpit with chairs; motor is old; 36 HP; impulse 
starter; has never failed; fully equipped. Now at 
Chetfield’s, Freeport, Long Island, for land in 
western Connecticut or Massachusetts suitable for 
summer cottage. $4177 





I want “Mountain V erities” by Zephine Humphrey 
and “Fellow Captains” by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
and Sarah N. Cleghorn. Will swop colored linen 
towels. $4178. 


I have a machine shop in Boston, Massachusetts, 
and I long for a farm in southeastern New Hamp- 
shire. Anybody swop? $4179. 


Woman in her thirties wishes to exchange letters 
with those interested in outdoor life, ballroom 
dancing, and pursuers of hobbies. Au403. 


NICE BARN WANTED for storing some per- 
sonal belongings, with room for work-bench and a 
corner to sleep in. Must be within commuting dis- 
tance Boston, not on main road, and substantial 
enough to make warm in winter. Quiet young man 
will pay small rent or arrange interesting swop in- 
stead. Au405. 


I have good postmarks cut with stamps, any num 
ber you wish. I want U. S. stamps especially com 
memorating first-day covers and air mail covers or 
what have you. Au409 


Have a Hendey 16” x 6’ engine lathe complete 
with jackshafts—and 1 H. P. electric motor—also 
Lockwood Chief outboard 12 H. P. motor with 
starter—and 12V generator. Would like larger out- 
board motor about 32 H. P. or inboard marine motor 
of about 85 H. P.—or complete runabout speedboat. 
Au412. 


Wanted: 




















A woman (with daughter or daughters of 
school age) to work in my flower garden and help 
build up a small fruit and berry business. Must 
have executive ability and a knowledge of country 
life. Near village school; on State Highway where 
High School bus goes by to nearby city. A per 
manent home if mutually agreeable. Au413. 


preferred. Have you 
Write me what you 





Will swop stamps, U. S. 
any first ,' covers to swop? 
have. Au4i4 7 


NEWSMAN EXPERIENCED in reporting, re 
writing, copy-desk, publicity, reviewing, wants part 
time job beginning October, earlier if desired, 
in or near Boston. References willing to swop work 
for board, room for couple. Au418. 


is knocking! Stamp collectors take 
oin the stamp swoppers club. Have your 
Enclose 3c stamp for par- 











Opportunity 


pick of 10,000 stamps. 
ticulars. Au421. 


Wouldn’t you prefer a lovely home in Maine in 
stead of one in New York? Unfortunately my new 
job takes me to the “City of Sin,” so I have a house 
to swop. This place would make an ideal summer 
or year-round home situation on beautiful Penobscot 
Bay. It has every modern convenience (electricity 
and all the trimmings) and is in perfect repair. I 
offer an excellent house, a grand view, an acre of 
land, and a real home to someone. In exchange | 
want a small house within commuting distance of 
jyt0 York City. Who's in the mood to swop? 
y40l. 
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Who has the four volumes of John C. Phillips 
Natural History of the Ducks, and what will you 
swop them for? Jy402. 


_ Baby's bassinet, 18 in. hy “+ in. for compressed 
air sprayer (garden) or outfii tor developing and 
printing pictures. $4185. 





Once I prayed not to be “two-faced”—now I am 
longing for “Three Faces’’—(that is, in glass). I 
have two lids, and I need the lower part to a sugar 
bowl or a small compote in “Three Face” pattern. 
Does your cupboard yield any such? I'll swop your 
heart’s desire if you'll just give me atip. Jy403. 

New 17-jewel Waltham, size 18, white case with 
locomotive engraved on back. Yankee complete 
file fur 1938-1939. Would like guns or what have 
you? Jy404. 

Who wants an ox-yoke for that garage or studio 
door? Or Youth’s Companion, Saint Nicholas, Good 
Housekeeping, The Woman Citizen, Etude. Also 
two years of Life up to current issue. Or per- 
haps an oblong wooden chopping bowl or butter 
molds. What is your exchange? Jy405. 

Interested in swopping hand-hooked chair seats, 
any size or description, all woolen material. Come 
on now, name my need! Jy406. 

Good, secondhand, two-oven, coal range—ideal for 
cam. Has oil burner and connections in tow. This 
swoppers’ itch is burning me up. What can you do 
about it? Jy409. 

Who wants 24 issues of Dublin Opinion (Ireland) 
in exchange for 12 issues of Popular Photography? 
Jy411. 

I need six skeins of red yarn to knit a sweater 
for next winter—will swop pair of men’s black 
and white sport shoes, size 7% (worn once). 
Jy413. 

I have one Polypase Duplex slide rule in excel- 
lent condition. I want old glass (buckle pattern), 
Currier and Ives prints, U. S. stamps and covers, or 


























what have you? Jy416. 
Try me! I have several good biographies, back 
numbers of Life, N. Y. Times Book Review, two 


tapestry wall hangings, braided silk chair mats, old 
wooden chopping tray, homemade new kitchen apron 
and flowered chiffon evening dress, size 36, or black 
velvet for remodeling. Jy419. 


Elderly widow, living alone, has a small, produc- 
tive, cater isolated place which has outgrown her. 
Will give rent free for one year in return for 
necessary repairs. If interested write for details, 
giving in full your qualifications. $4186. 

Attractive village house lot in New Hampshire 
on Route highway, % acre, beautiful trees, garage, 
septic tank, foundation for house. Owner will swop 
for camp on water. $4187. 


Will swop old large cents or whatever you need 
for old buttons. $4188. Pye 
Electric razor for Hull’s Auto Compass or other 
auto accessory. Also exceptionally fine tone auto 
radio for portable typewriter. $4189. 

















Choice Jerseys—any age or sex—for choice baled 
hay—alfalfa, clover or rowen. $4190. 


Fine Chair Caning has been my hobby for 30 
years. Will swop perfect work on fine furniture 
for upholstering my Georgian sofa, or for other 
craft work. No mean, low-cast furniture need apply 
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Who wants a big blueberry patch? I want 20 old 
fashioned Sussex hens and enough fine roosters to 
keep ‘em company. Must be choice stock. My plants 
are the best cultivated kinds, etc. $4192. 


Who has some publications, old or new, on insects, 
trees or native plants to swop and for what? Have 
many books on mechanical engineering, mining, old 
reports on mineral resources of the U. S., reports of 
Chief of Ordnance (old), handbooks for travellers 
by Baedeker (old), and many others. $4193 


I want the original words and music of quaint 
Irish lullaby, about 100 years or older, can sing 
what I know of it for you “Wee war warblo.” In 
exchange will compose music to your poem. For 
yea of ability see my press notices of Weston, 

ass., operetta for 1940 “So Deep” on leading part 
and original song. My voice isn’t tinny and I'm 
not a torch singer. $4194. 








Beautiful wolf fur rug. Suitable, cutter, home 
decoration, football games, winter driving, hunting 
blanket-—light, but very warm. Value $100—swop 
piece of antique silver, or what have you? Ju403. 


Will swop board and room, real New England 
inn, for oriental rugs, any size. Ju404. 


I want Henry Kitchell Webster's The Sky Man. 
Who has a copy to swop, and for what? Ju407. 


Will swop a goblet in a reproduction of the 
“Westward Ho” pattern, for a piece of copper luster, 
either new or old. Ju40s8. 


_ Will swop for four of your grandmother’s old 
Yankee family recipes, suitable for use in a Yankee 
_ a half-gallon of pure Vermont maple syrup. 
Ju4i2. 


I am making a scrap book of handweaving sam- 
ples done by our New En land ancestors. Has any- 
one scraps, large or oul, in good or poor condi- 
tion, of such work? I would swop foreign or U. S. 
stamps, children’s books or books on almost any 
subject, or what would you like? Ju415. 


I have a Logarithmick Arithmetick by Burritt, 
published at Williamsburgh, Massachusetts, 1815, 
also a copy of The Scholars Arithmetic by Daniel 
Adams, published at Keene, New Hampshire, in 
1807. I want old glass, Currier and Ives prints, 
old U. S. stamps and first-day covers, or what have 
you? Ju417. 


Will swop complete set, excellent condition, 
Cambridge History English Literature, 15 volumes 
(sans bibliography) for set of Thoreau’s or Emer- 
son's journals. also want busts of both these 
gentlemen. Ju418. 


Who has a good saddle and driving horse—a 
family pet—that they would like to see given a 
good country home on farm about 20 miles from 
Boston? $4180. 


A dozen dozen and then some of once used jar 
rubbers. Yankee ingenuity finds uses for them. 
One Yankee tacks them together to make a round 
shaped disk to put in bottom of kettles for canning 
purposes. $4181. 


Let’s swop EXPERIENCES. When I was a 
child and went to Thursday evening prayer meet- 
ings there was an old man who fascinated me and 
ae, me awake. He always began his talks with: 

his is my experience,”—ex pe ri ence is the long 
drawn out way he said it—“it isn’t worth two 
cents and a fish hook.” And then he would tell his 
tale. Who has been to the World’s Fair and will 
Swop experiences with me. Let's send them to 
Yankee and if they are worth two cents and a fish 
ak, maybe parts of them will be printed. Yes? 



































Well established business on Cape Cod, near 
beaches, small store, roadside stand, filling station, 
modern bungalow, large two car garage, large 
garden, poultry house, grove and lenty of land for 
cabins. Also large modern eight-onem Tourist's 
Home and poultry farm with equipment. Will 
Swop either one or both for property or business 
of similar value in New Hampshire. Or what have 
you to offer? $4183. 


My pair of Cobalt blue salts were literally swiped 
by an unscrupulous dealer. For a pair will swop 
lovely old pair linen sheets and pillow cases or name 
something. Maybe I have it. $4195. 


Will swop antique celery vase (perfect), bull's eye 
pattern, for unusual old fan in good condition. 
54196. 





I have a footston! made of two polished steer 
horns 22” long, a «euble Paisley shawl, and a 
bronze lustre pitcher 1° hich with blue band I 
want a genuine Smithfick! ham, a good small modern 


camera, a double windshield wiper for my car, and 
lots of things. What have you? $4197. 


I won a pair of brand new Singer Sewing Machine 
Company's electric scissors as a prize but I don’t 
have any use for them. Don't know what they are 
worth but will swop for almost anything. 54300. 


Who wants to capture the illusive rainbow? I'll 
swop my “Pamphlet of Instructions” on dyeing these 
gorgeous hues, so you may hook them into your 
rugs, for 1% lbs. of old or new woolen material or 
clothing, in light or medium colors (no worsted or 
serge, please). Clear your attics and trunks now. 
$4301. 


Have you seen the fine hooked rugs that are 
being made by New England women? Don't you 
love them? You'll need a very fine hook to make 
them. I'll swop one of my fine hand forged hooks 
for my offer in $4301. $4302. 


Want to read an interesting history of old hooked 
rugs? My k'll satisfy your wish. I want an old 
fashioned woolen or Paisley shawl and mebbe my 

isn’t worth your shawl .. . in which case, let's 
dicker. $4303. 

Who will swop a good auto radio for a good fly 
rod in good condition valued at least at $20.00? 
$4304. 




















Would anyone like a few Chinese stamps? Some 
of them out of print, others the latest thing off the 
press (or almost). I am interested in miniature 
vases, under 8 inches, old and unusual preferred. 
$4305 . 


I am a fine black mare, work well in harness or 
under the saddle, am willing and reliable. My 
mistress loves me but cannot keep me this winter. 
Will someone swop my services for my keep. 
$4306. 


I want a cabin cruiser to accommodate about 
4 people that won't let me out of sight of land 
Will swop trees, plants, shrubs, ctc., or an interest 
in land in Colorado that is supposed to have oil 
I’se a Connecticut Yankee . yessirree. $4307. 


I'll give up a fluffy collie pup or my fresh home- 
made butter in old fashioned jars for a small bed- 
side radio and consider myself generous. 
$4308. 


Young woman interested in all phases of life 
books, current events, sports, good food, motoring, 
would like to swop ideas with refined man. 54309. 

Respectable bachelor maid—age 36—well-nigh pass 
ing out from too much rote and routine. Won't 
some bachelor come to her rescue by mail? $4310. 


























I'd like a new electric refrigerator for my cottage. 
I will swop a month’s rent for one, Aug. 3rd to 
Sept. 3rd. Cottage is on Lake Dunmore, Vermont, 
6 rooms, fireplace, screened-in large porch, 1 boat, 
oil stove, also wood stove. Wood furnished. $4184. 


SPEND YOUR*SUMMER VACATION at my at- 
tractive estate on Fairlee Lake in Vermont in ex- 
change for mutually satisfactory amount of painting, 
carpentry and general work in beautifying the place. 
Au401. 


Free Fall 
Catalog 


Just Off the Press 

Showing Hunting 
Foot- wear, Clothing 
and fifty other leather 
and canvas specialties 
of our own manufac 
ture for campers and 
hunters. 

L. L. Bean, Inc. 

290 Main Street 
Freeport Maine 


in the Noxthfield Hills ... 
The beauty of the brilliant 
fall foliage . . . clear, spark- 
ling air that adds zest to 
golf, tennis, riding, nature 
trail hikes, campfire d-nners. 
Indoor entertainment, per- 
fect comfort and 
Traditional! New Englend 
Hospitolity 
Open All the Year 
A. Gordon Moody, Manager 


FIELD 


aud CHATEAU 

















“OLD STAGE 
| GRILL «oBAR 














>. |NDIAN(AVE LODGE 


AND OTTAGES 


Ow Beauial Cabe Sunapee 


A delightful family resort Ideally 
food 





LAKE SUNAPEE-NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
—CONSODINE HOUSE— 


In a quiet town near the center of Cape Cod stands 
a house where hospitality has reigned for 45 years. 
The rooms are cool and airy, spic and span and, of 
course. each has running water. Everything is oF. 
cally Cape Cod—the painted, spattered floors, braid- 
ed and hooked rugs and the tastefully prepared meals. 
From $5 daily with meals. Come see us. 


BREWSTER, CAPE COD, MASS. 





ELM TREE INN — 
at Brewster, Cape Cod 


A delightful old home of the Vankee clip; days, 
surrounded by shady trees and old-fash gardens 
Beautifully situated between ocean and bay, with 
easy access to all the Cape has to offer for recreation. 
Spacious rooms and delicious meals. Rates reasonable. 


Cc. F. KEITH Tel. Brewster 2 Route 6 











PETERSHAM, MASS. 
A small, charming guest house in mid-Massachusetts 
hills, with quiet, restful at . Thoughtfully 
planned meals, generously served. Spacious living 
rooms, library, private baths. 
Open All Year Rates Upon Application 
Pet. 115 RUTH PARKHURST, Manager 
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needs. YANKEE 








YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, use this column to state your wants or 

assumes no responsibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 

you've got your job — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One six line ad per month allowable. 
Ads in which no change of copy has been made for three months are automatically dropped. 


Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








I WANT BOARDERS, after June 20th, as long as 

they care to stay. Good clean beds, screened piazza, 

bath, nice view, near a rocky beach on Bluchill Bay, 

Maine. Country food, home-raised milk, eggs, vege- 

tables, etc., also fresh clams, lobsters and fish. 

ia to $15 per week. On state highway, Route 175. 
01. 





FREE SAMPLES of ads, catalogues and letters that 

doubled a N. Y. City manufacturer's sales sent to 

any New England firm that might want their Yankee 

author. I’m 28, married, self-made. Get my preview 

Sya02, then we'll thrash out things by mail or in person. 
402 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, desires position, North, 


East, South, or West. Can do routine laboratory tests 
and secretarial work. Excellent references. 5J403. 


I WILL SWOP salary, board, and room for man 
capable of acting as Front Clerk. Can use him 
starting any time and ay keep him until October 
15 when we close. 


YOUNG WOMAN, 35, will swop nursing and 
stenographic experience, ability to work hard, in- 
telligence, for a chance to see something of the 
world. SJ405. 


WILL ANY EMBRYO SHORT-STORY WRITER 
Syeoo” manuscript criticism or collaborate, maybe? 
$J406. 


WANT TO SWOP a too young housekeeper for 
one more settled and easier satisfied—not decrepit. 
Must be sound in mind and limb. Expect some 
loot. SJ407. 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH in New England, 
lines traced to Revolutionary and Colonial periods 
at $1 per hour. Have had many years’ experience. 
Member New England Genealogical and Historical 
sya08” and New Hampshire Historical Society. 
$J408. 


MIDDLE-AGED MAN WILL SWOP tthe fool- 
hardiness to attempt wresting a living from small, 
mortgaged, unfruitful farm for chance to do so for 
appreciative widow left with small children. SJ409. 
NEW YORK ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY 
AN will swop result-bringing services for week- 
ends in the country—or what have you? S$J410. 





























I'LL SWOP a quarter of a century’s experience in 
publicity and public relations for a nice vacation at 
an ocean side hotel. SJ411. 


TWENTY YEARS OF VARIED ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE indicates I can offer constructive 
advertising advice or suggestions to help further 
develop the retail sale of your products or services. 
Surely some mutually satisfactory arrangement can 
he made as a swop for the individualized ideas 
developed in my spare moments. SJ412. 


NOTA BENE:—Owing to world conditions the 
securing of good book leather grows increasingly 
difficult. The preservation of leather bindings on 
valuable books is of immediate importance. Inport- 
ant also is the proper preservative. Consult us 
for information. 5J413. 


I WILL SWOP MY SERVICES as manager or 
assistant manager of a Southern Hotel for winter 
for suitable remuneration. I am married and have 
my wife, no children. SJ414 
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YANKEE MOTHER OF FIVE would appreciate 
new or renewal subscriptions to a// magazines. Fall 
price list on renuest. Group prices reduced. Re- 
member all anniversaries with the most acceptable 
gift—a magazine subscription. SJ415. 


WANTED: A competent couple to swop their 
services in the care of a small, quiet, guest house for 
a aie quarters in Brookline, Massachu- 
setts. SJ41 


RECENT GRADUATE OF RADCLIFFE wants 
a chance to gain experience. ill _swop services 
as a teacher of English or Remedial Reading, or as 
assistant in a library, for board, room and a small 
remuneration. SJ417. 
CARE TO SELL brand new 
ane, washable” wax just produced by small 
ankee factory? Simple demonstration of its Safe- 
ty-Tread feature gets you orders. Half sale price is 
yours. Free testing sample sent. SJ418. 
YANKEE ARCHITECT with background training 
and experience will restore old houses or design and 
supervise construction new ones for E. clients 
who appreciate Yankee atmosphere. SJ419. 
YOUNG MAN, 23, desires position in Maine. Mar- 
ried, American and Protestant. Willing to do any- 











“non-slippery self 








thing. Willing to work hard and for small wages. 
Syaz car. Grateful if located somewhere in Maine. 
420. 





VERSATILE YANK (by instinct, not birth) de- 
sires work on New England newspaper or magazine; 
hobbies travel, camping, craftwork; outlook broad, 
health good, education of the best. Have done free 
lance writing and photography, edited magazine, 
traveled—all in 8 me since college. Want to see 
my work or me? 5$J421 


WANTED: Plain — not over 50, housework, 
small country home near Rye, . Y. 24 miles to 
N. Y. for 2 considerate Christian adults. Own 
room and bath, ‘meals. Ideal working conditions. Per- 
manent. $35 per month. 6 days per week. State 
experience and references. SJ422. 

WHAT SMALL WELL ESTABLISHED N. E. 
FIRM has opening for a top flight salesman with 
excellent personal selling record and background 
sales management, advertising, direct mail experience 
in N. E., N. Y¥. C. and Chicago. Qualified take 
complete charge sales department. Now employed in 

E.—age 31. SJ423. 








REFINED CHRISTIAN WOMAN of middle age 
—seeks companionship of unencumbered gentleman 
—who could share in the upkeep of beautiful home 
—which might be left to him. 427. 


A REAL YANKEE COOK - HOUSEKEEPER 
wanted for a small, very select Inn. Jau401. 


A BUSINESS WOMAN, paying guest, can find a 
home, with complete social independence, in small 
private family in suburbs. Enjoyment of garden 
and garage included. Beginning November 1. 
Jau402. 

HAND-LOOMED ARTICLES, baby blankets, 
linens and rugs woven the size and color you 
need. Jau403. 


HAVE 5 ROOM COTTAGE ON ISLAND in sec- 
ond purest lake in the world— -with motor boat—free 
delivery service—privacy! Am repairing and reno- 
vating from hurricane—at Tremendous Cost. Would 
let for short periods—so that I can see the Fair. 
What am I offered? Jau404. 


WOULD SOME N. E. TEACHER consider Colo- 
rado teaching exchange for year? I have M. A. 
History-Political Science. Family of four. Twelve 
ears in Junior High School work. Prefer Senior 
High, or Junior College—or even University presi- 
dency, but not too deep in Maine woods. Jau405. 
FORTY-YEAR-OLD, SIXTH GENERATION 
AMERICAN, with no encumbrances wants to take a 
“Sabbatical” from hospital work as housekeeper for 
doctor or professional man. Excellent cook and can 
milk, or tend chickens if necessary. 
in very small town. Jau406. 


COLLEGE, CITY BRED WIDOW living alone in 
her husband’s New England small town home would 
like retired couple or person enjoying country to 
share same. Jau407. 
WANTED: Tenant farmer for Maine farm. Use 
of house and land in exchange for certain duties 
to the owner. Particulars upon application. Refer- 
ences required. Jau408. 
WANTED: By September 1, reliable young girl to 
do cooking and light housework for two adults, and 
with care of child 1% years old. Small house 
a Cambrid ¢, Mass., own room and board plus $30 
a Yr" faus0s. 
IS THERE A MAN who would like time to write, 
aint, play (I have a new grand piano) or pursue a 
hobby. and work for his board and very small 
salary? I need someone to attend fires, grounds, 
assist simple cooking and cleaning in my small coun- 
try home located in woods and mountain. Per- 
manent. Jau410. 


WANTED: By a college senior, to swop an oppor 
tunity to make himself generally useful, for board 
and a moderate wage (for 24% months). Driver, 
tutor or companion for child—hobby is photography 
Jau411. i 
SWOP: Young man intensely interested in mineral 
ogy would be glad to swop his services in that line 
—filling specimens or as companion on mineralogical 
expedition for his board and a small recompense for 
summer months. Jau412. E 
HOTEL MANAGERS, PLEASE ADVISE. Have 
you use for gregarious, attractive, efficient, and en- 
thusiastic girl, recently out of college, as hostess, 
desk clerk, or perhaps assistant cook? JJy402. 


WHO WOULD LIKE A SUMMER VACATION 
IN MAINE? To either a middle-aged woman or 
couple I will give room and board and a_ happy 
summer in exchange for very light household duties 
and preparation of my meals. (Occasionally my hus- 
band comes down for week- ends.) Our home is beau- 
tifully situated on an island in the Penobscot Bay. 
Ideal if you like bathing and the quiet life. The 
highest references given and required. JJy403._ 


WANTED: Cook-housekeeper for business couple. 
Not a managing housekeeper, but real neat, clean 
worker who would appreciate an up-to-date modern 
home, about 30 miles from New York City, in the 
oer. Those who get lonesome need not: apply. 
Salary moderate, depending on ability and experi 
ence. References required. Give details in first 
letter. JJy404. 


MAN OF 60 YEARS, clean, healthy, orderly and 
systematic, would like to take care of gentleman's 
home—good painter, light carpentering, knowledge 
of gardening and chickens—for board, lodging, and 
pay. JJy405. 

EXPERIENCED YANK E E BOOKKEEP -EPER 
wants to contact a few more “smaller businessmen 
with a view of doing their bookkeeping, social 
security and unemployment reports, tax returns, 
etc. Part-time basis by mail. Very reasonable 
rates. JJy406. 




















Prefer living 









































DID YOU EVER SAY 
fore this but I’ve been so busy. 
will enjoy getting mail at regular intervals. Let me 
assume this task. I will write cheerful, newsy let- 
ters enclosing pictures, poems, etc. of interest at 
very low rates. SJ424. 


“I meant to write be- 
" Your shut-ins 


IS THERE A WOMAN LIVING ALONE who 
would like a congenial companion? Prefer small 
town or country, in northern New England. Can 
sew, cook, knit, etc.; like a quiet home life. Useful 
with a semi-invalid. Glad to give further informa- 
tion. JJy407. 





COEDITOR AND TYPIST wanted by editor of 
successful a AX — material into shape for 
second volume which a been tentatively accepted 
by publisher but has — held up by illness which 
makes typing impossible. Payment to be made 
after publication. Not much money in it anyway 
but there is always glory in seeing one’s name 
on title page. SJ425. 


WRITERS! Why not send the kind of copy to your 
publishers that subconsciously gains prompt, ap- 
preciative attention of mss. readers and editors. fe 
costs no more. Prompt service in distinctive, expert 
mss. typing. SJ426. 





WANTED: Summer boarders who would like the 
peace and quiet of an old colonial farm, fresh milk 
(will even fet you milk the cow if you wish), eggs, 
homemade butter, plenty of good wholesome food, 
and an ole swimmin’ hole. IJ]y408. 


AM TRYING TO GET OUT OF FLORIDA s0 so 
can breathe and live. Some day hope to write book 
on why women hate to work for women. If I could 
get position in Massachusetts or Connecticut, with 
gentleman of good character who likes good cooking 
and real N. E. ———— ing, I would sell enough 
furniture or ring to ¢ trip up. Is anyone in- 
terested? JJy409. 
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WANT TO SWOP LOYALTY, perseverance, per- 
sonality, college education, cost accounting training, 
industrial engineering experience, practice in sales 
correspondence for a real opportunity in a small 
honest to-gosh Yankee company When may I come 
to see you? JJy410 


MY SIX SONS are now raised, and so will be glad 
to take normal children on my Maine farm to board, 
or man and woman well enough to look out for them 
selves. Will send particulars. JJy4 


DEPENDABLE YANKEE FARMER desires care 
taker’s job on city businessman’s Maine or N. H. 
farm. Married, good health. Have tools to do re- 
pairs, and most any job on farm, care of stock and 














poultry. Prefer separate house, conveniences, per- 
manent, fair wages Would a locate farm for 
man who wishes to buy. JJy412. 





TRAV ELING SALESMAN, age 27, married. 
Three years’ experience selling to dealers in New 
England and New York, in business affected by the 
war. Desire new line with responsible house, show 
ing opportunity to develop income equal to previous 
earnings of over $40 a week. JJy4i3 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS FARM HOME, 
80 acres, offers quiet atmosphere to professional 
people desiring restful vacation. Pine woods, brook, 
shade trees and roomy screened porch. Fresh vege- 
tables, milk, and eggs in abundance with typical 
1. E. cooking. Good beds, extra room for study 
or work. Reasonable terms. JJy414 


CAPABLE UNDERSTANDING WOMAN 
WANTED to carry full housekeeping responsibilities 
and give elderly couple some assistance in a small 
country town, Flemington, New Jersey. References 
exchanged. $50 per month. JJy415. 


SWOPS FOR CASH 


are not accepted as regular swop ads. 











They appear here at same rate, etc. 





Have Battle Creek Exercising Machine for cash, 
or I want a Franklin Stove. ia 4. 

As fine a meal of victuals as you ever sat down to 
offered in exchange for reasonable amount of hard 
money at my Grill in Lenox, Massachusetts. Ju435 

~ Wanted: a mounted (stuffed) sea gull. Will ex- 
change cash for it. 4. 

Anyone who didn’t see my previous advertisement 
write for particulars of my Concord Stage Coach 
outfit It is a beauty at a sensible price. $4200. 


An old house will swop its antique shell-back 
corner cupboard, room paneling, mantel, other cup- 
boards, ne door, H-L hinges for reasonable amount 
of U . Currency. $4201. 

I want an outht for bookbinding. 
cash. $4202 

Swop? Sure, I'll swop 4 all wool braided rugs 3 
feet in diameter for 20 good American dollars, or, 
one rug for 5 good dollars. These rugs are well 
made, all edges turned, and whoever gets the beauti- 
ful heavy, wine, silk one gets a good bargain. Being 
made by the hands of a Vermont poet you should 
know what to expect, “ny if you are an 


= They will last a lifetime and then some. 
54 203. 

















Will swop for 








~ Will “swop extra large fur Buffalo skin for your 
check of only $75. Correspondence invited. Would 
look grand in a club room or camp. $4204. 





Almost professional (some say as good as) mono- 
gramming or cross-stitch for hooked rugs (mate- 
rial furnished). Also offer very special cookies, fancy 
breads, and great grandmother's recipe plum pud- 
—_ All are selling now and here for good money. 
$4205 

Puppies for companions | or an ideal gift . . .1 have 
Cocker Spaniels, wire-haired terriers and Sealyhams 
Healthy fagm raised A. K. C. registered, pedigreed 
stock, moderately priced. Also stud service, all 
three breeds. Every letter promptly answered. 
$4206 


Boy’s tan Harris tweed top coat perfect condi 


tion—outgrown —size 36—will swop for $15. $4207 

Furnished house, suitable for paying guests, 
Victorian furniture, electric pump. On main high- 
way Monadnock Region, 75 miles from Boston. Am 
surfeited with houses. Will swop for $2000 or make 
me an offer. $4208 

Want to swop bedspread new, hand-crocheted for 
two fists of silver money. $4209. 








Old English sheepdog, male, whelped July 1, 
1939. This young dog is bred from champions, 
registered with A. K. C. He is perfect in con 
formation, well-marked and a show prospect. Write 
for all particulars. $4210. 


September vacation at my lake villa for from one 
to ten people $42 1. 


3 YEAR'S OLD—STANDS ‘ALONE! 


Snappy cheese made from three-year-old stock 
Weighs 8 ounces wrapped in cellophane. Shipped 
3 in package, charges prepaid to any N. E. point. 
Write for our circular describing Maple Sugar Cure 
Cob—Smoked Ham and Bacon 


HARRINGTON’S 


Richmond Vermont 
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Books and Magazines 





OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAM- 
PHLETS wanted. Autographs. Old Let- 
ters. Journals. Diaries. Single and quan- 
tities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion Station, 
Pennsylvania. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIAL- 
ISTS. istablished 1889. ABRAHAMS 
MAGAZINE SERVICE, 56 East 13th 
Street. New York. 

BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES su plied. 
SHARAN’S, 111 West Seventeenth Street, 
New York. 

RENTAL LIBRARY BOOKS BY MAIL 
—$la month. The Little Acorn Bookshop, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

















ANTIQUARIAN MEDICAL & SCIEN 
TIFIC BOOKS, pamphlets and manusc ript 
material purchased by a leading specialist in 
this field. SCHUMAN’S, 730 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

MARINE BOOKS: Navigation—Seaman- 
ship. Engineering, General. CORNELL 
MARITIME PRESS, 350 West 23rd Street, 
New York City. 

FOR SALE — BOOKS! Three hundred, 
new, modern books. Suitable for public or 
rental library. Sell lot together. THE 
WHITE COTTAGE, Mansfield Road, Stowe, 


Vermont. 














Crafts and Hobbies 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS ATTEN 
TION. Summer finishing spec ials. Rolls devel 
oped, printed, plus two 5 x 7 enlargements 

“. 16 reprints 25. x 7 enlargements 
10c. Dozen $1.00. MODERN PHOTO, 
Plaistow. New Hampshire. 


EXCHANGE YOUR DUPLICATE MATCH 
COVERS, members everywhere. Join “Book 
Match Hobby Club.” JOANNE CARTER, 


Secretary, Box 1111. Rochester, _ New York. 
HAND wo built to order. ROBERT 
HEARTZ. Epping, _Ne w ompeaiee, 

















Sail: boats, ice- boats, ‘xnow- -ulides, — a 
gets, sleds, ete. All diagrams accompanied 
by clear. simple text. Any plan 25c. Dime 
for sample and list. BUSY BOY SHOP, 
Harwich. Massachusetts. 


Garden Supplies 





COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE TREES— 
2 years’ old—EXTRA STRONG. From the 
BLUEST OF THE BLUE TREES—25 
PREPAID to you for. $1.00 — ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN EVERGREEN COMPANY, 
Evergreen, Colorado. 

FERNGLEN GARDENS—Choice peren- 
nials and Rock Garden plants. Three plants, 
any one variety, 50c. Visitors welcome Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. MABEL BE. TURNER, 
P. O. BOX 230, Antrim, New Hampshire. 
BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for 
your home woe Ca —' in quality 
plants. All sizes, wers’ prices. ree 
folder. HOU STON "ORC HARDS, K-12, 
Hanover, Massachusetts. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 15 blooming 











size Cacti, all different, labeled, stpaid, 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. WESTEX 
CACTUS GARDENS, Box 624, Cisco, 
Texas. 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Ar- 
ticles on culture, new species, exploration, 
naming, beautifully illustrated. Recognized 
authority. Learn about fascinating Cacti. 
$1.00 six months. 136 West Union, Pasa- 
dena, California. 


DAY LILIES—Dauntless, Linda, Patricia, 
Serenade, each $1.50. Hyperion, Iris Perry, 
Mrs. A. H. Austin, Mrs. W. H. Wyman, 
Ophir, Radiant, each 50c. Bardeley, Calypso, 
Gem, Gypsy, Imperator, Margaret Perry, 
each 25e. Postage paid on order of $2.00 
FISHER FLOWERS, Germantown, Ten- 


nessee. 


GREENHOUSE SEEDS. Sow now for 
winter flowering under glass. Free catalog. 
S. Cobb, Dept. C, 22 Barry Road, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. 











Miscellaneous 





SUNNY KNOLL HANDICRAFT SHOP, 
Brooklyn, Connecticut. Inlaid wood trays, 
hand-woven articles, hooked and braided 
rugs, quilts and bedspreads, hand- wrought 
pewter, hand-made jewelry. Glass and china 
miniatures. Persian karbag. Pottery from 
Europe and Asia. Just off Route 6, between 
Brooklyn and Danielson. 
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PIUTTE BUTTE TRADING POST — 
Wholesalers and retailers Genuine Indian 
Relics. Rugs, Blankets, Curios, Hand-tooled 
Leather Goods, at reasonable prices. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed—Mail Address: LAN- 
CASTER, CALIFORNIA. Member: United 
Indian Traders Association. 


RECEIVE weekly squab checks. Thousands 
wanted daily, luxury prices. Hobby that 
pays. Ask RICE, Box 325, Melrose, Mass., 
for eye-opening free book. 


Over 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulle- 
tin. Published five years. Sample copy 10c. 
Ads 5¢e a word. TRADERS EXCHANGE, 
234 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BOATS — 14 footers $22.50 complete. 
HOOK BOAT, Route 2, Templeton, Massa- 
chusetts. 


HUDSON BAY BLANKETS, complete 
camping, hunting, outdoor, equipment. Cata- 
log freee HOWE FUR COMPANY, Box Y, 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 


PRIVATE SALE AT MY HOME, 25 Put- 
nam Street, Danvers, Massachusetts. Mahog- 
any secretary and pineapple table (raw). 
These antiques are over one hundred years 
old, came from descendants of General Isaiah 
Putnam. References: Mr. Stanley Preston, 
Danvers National Bank; Mr. Albert Arm- 
itage, Dublin, New Hampshire. Address 
George P. Bell, 25 Putnam Street, Danvers, 
Massachusetts. 


FOUR APRONS, butterfly pockets, $1.00. 
Quilt top $1.25. Quilts $3.00. Four fancy 
pot holders 25c. Surprise package, seven 
articles, 35c or ten for 50c. IOLA STEV- 
ENS, Topsham, Vermont. 


ADULT BEGINNERS’ PIANO COURSE 
$1.25. L. T. MOSES, 315 West 86th Street, 
New York. 

HAND DIPPED WAX CANDLES. Write 
for our low prices, free sample. Century Old 
Home, Cleveland, New York State. 

THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN SHOP, 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire, open all the year. 
Handicraft shop. Specialty: Varied types of 
hand-weaving. 17th season. 
































REFINED, MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN 
WISHES POSITION. Companion, home- 
maker, shop manager. Sales experience. 
Congenial people more important § than 


amount of salary. PWL, 626 Park Square 
Building, Boston, Massachusetts. 

QUILT PIECES: Free artistic 
Percale, rayon pieces, Log Cabin, 

—any 10 pounds $1.00 Postage extra. 
Bright woolens, silk, velvet—bargains. JO- 
SEPH DEMENKOW, Abington, Massachu- 
setts. 


a ane toilet tissue—90 rolls to case. $1.50 
F. B. Lowell. STATLER TEXTILE, 
ome Mass. 





pattern. 
rug strips 








24 boxes first quality fine facial tissue—200 
sheets to box. $2.00 postpaid. STATLER 
TEXTILE, Lowell, Mass, 


While they last—50c men’s neckties. 3 for 
60c postpaid. A rare bargain. Made by a 
Yankee firm. STATLER TEXTILE, Lowell, 
Mass. 











5O rolls er towels, mill ends. $1.50 case 
F. O. B. Lowell. STATLER TEXTILE, 
Lowell, Mass. 

IS ANYONE INTERESTED IN JET? 


I've a piece originally set as a brooch, abgut 
1x 1% inches. It has a cross with the crown 
of thorns and an anchor with ivy intwined 
carved on it. MRS. FRED H. KOEHLER, 
Essex, Connecticut. 

WANTED: A nice set of kitchen knives of 
good, old steel. MRS. LAWRENCE BAKER, 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts. 


CAPABLE WOMAN SEEKS POSITION. 
Secretarial or office work. Unencumbered ; 
own portable typewriter. WINIFRED 
YORKE, Hotel Hemenway, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Kenmore 4330. 

QUARTER BARGAIN FOR SEPTEM- 
BER: 2 handkerchiefs, one each linen and 
one muslin, one tatted, one crochet edges. 
FLORA KNIGHT, Division Road, East 
Greenwich, Rhode Island. 
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Real Estate 


Special Services 





FOR SALE—Summer cottage, Hebron, New 
Hampshire, Newfound Lake west shore, elec- 
tric pump and lights, pump house. Guest 
house, 5 rooms, 2-car garage, running spring, 
state road, open in winter. 1 mile Hebron, 5 
miles Bristol. Excellent views. Box 47, 
Lynnfield Center, Massachusetts. 


FARMS! Hill tops, lake shores, ocean fronts 
for summer and all year homes. Fertile val- 
ley farms for profit. New England, the East 
and Florida covered in our catalog of 1400 
bargains; copy mailed free. STROUT 
REALTY, 810-AP Old South Building, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 


“MONADNOCK REGION”: 25 acres on 
state road, Cape Cod cottage $1,000; another 
beauty $2,500; others $600 to $5,000. Write 
your wants. E. M. PURDY, Wilton, New 
Hampshire. 


130 ACRES, COLONIAL HOUSE, unfail- 
ing spring water at house and barn. View. 
Skiing. Hunting. $1500. Mrs. LUELLA 
TITUS, Strafford, Vermont. 


THREE FARMS THAT MUST BE SOLD, 
estate. Write for details. WILL HALL, 
Administrator, Corinth, Vermont. 


FOR SALE: On Dublin Road in the town 
of Richmond, Massachusetts, Colonial salt 
box cottage, wide floorboards, hand-hewn 
beams, old hardware and 10 acres good farm 
land; nearby swimming pool. Price $3,500. 
Pictures. WHEELER & TAYLOR, Great 
Barrington, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE: Handsome Colonial farmhouse, 
10 rooms, Sheffield, Massachusetts. Fire- 
place. Dutch oven, wide floorboards, elec- 
tricity, spring water, fine old trees, 88 acres, 
beautiful views. Ideal country home for 
family with children. $8,000. Pictures, 
WHEELER & TAYLOR, Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts. 























JAMES HARRISON BOWEN, Registered 
Patent Attorney. Technical Experts, Small 
Payments, Radio City, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 

WELL — WELL — WELL, it’s an old, old 
story but you'll never be satisfied until you 
have your own ARTESIAN WELL right in 
your own home. I dig ’em—highest refer- 
cnees. BURTON A. WILLARD, Dublin, 








GEORGE L. THOMPSON—GENEALO- 
GIST. Specialist on Old Yankee Families. 
Five-forty North Main, Randolph, Massa- 
chusetts. 





Stationery and Bookplates 





PERSONALIZE YOUR STATIONERY, 
200 letterheads, 100 envelopes with your 
name and address, $1.00. BEECHWOOD 
PRESS, North Berwick, Maine. 
PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 
125 envelopes, 1000 6% Envelopes, 
$3.00; 1000 Business Cards, $2.00. Samples. 
EXCELSIOR PRESS, Shelburne, Vermont. 
PERSONAL STATIONERY: 200 sheets, 
100 envelopes with name and address printed 
in colors for $1.00. BACON OTTO PRESS, 
Westboro, Massachusetts. 

50 SHEETS, 25 ENVELOPES printed, 30c 
oe omg IDEAL PRESS, North Anson, 
Maine. 














Things to Eat 





GOAT CHEESE—Pound 75c ; three pounds 
$2. Prepaid. TWIN PINE FARM, Route 
1, Wantagh, New York. 





WANTED: Second-hand greenhouse. Write 
price, size and condition same. BOX REG, 
626 Park Square Building, Boston, Massa- 





chusetts. 
AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS are spe- 
cialty. Convenient daily commuting to NYC. 


Write to Thomas C. Grimes of New Jersey 
DILLON office, V illage Green, Bedford Vil- 
lage, New York. Telephone 9771. 


190 ACRE FARM in popular summer resort. 
Ideal summer home. Good buildings. Colo- 
nial house. Two trout brooks. View. Hunt- 
ing. Skiing. Unfailing spring water. Good 
roads. ee Near lakes, one and Dart- 
mouth College. $2,500. CARL HOWE, 
Strafford, Yonscnt 





FANCY VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, 
$2.50 gallon delivered third zone. ALFRED 
N. JENNE, Windsor, Vermont. 


“THE LOLLIPOP LADY OF MEDFORD” 
is adding to her tasty candy animals and 
toys the old-fashioned English Barley Candy ; 
the same sixteen different shapes in natural 
flavor and natural amber color 60c per dozen, 
$1.00 for two dozen, postpaid anywhere. 
CAROLINE ABBEY, 20 Theresa Avenue, 
Medford, Massachusetts. 

pA , PURE NEW YORK MAPLE 
SYR $2.25 postpaid third zone. MAR- 
SHAL L’ TIMMERMAN, Route 2, Cortland, 
New York. 











FARM FOR SALE: Fine tract of market 
garden land with building, located one mile 
north of Sanford, Florida. ‘Tiled for irriga- 
tion and drainage. Two never-failing flowing 
wells—180 feet deep—with three inch flow. 
One mile to railroad, truckers passing daily. 
Three crops a year. Reason for selling—S2 
years old. A. G. BARNES, Vernon, Ver- 
mont. 


A COSY HOME, 
electricity, water. 





newly renovated garage, 
Appropriate for gas sta- 


tion, tourists, or summer home. A short 
drive from Springfield, Vermont, or Clare- 
mont, New Hampshire. Write W. BLAIR, 


Vermont. 


RESTORED, UNSPOILED 120-YEAR- 
OLD HOMESTEAD, SOUTHERN VER- 
MONT, 12 rooms, five fireplaces, hand-hewn 
beams, pine paneling, furnace, electricity, 
two baths, two-car garage, other buildings, 
90 acres, flower gardens, excellent situation 
for guests and tearoom. RFW, 626 Park 
Square Building, Boston, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE—S8 room house, 5 fireplaces, 
@ntique ; 100 acres of land in good condition, 


Reading, 








¥% mile from state road in Wakefield, New 
Hampshire. Apply to JESSIE CHAM- 


BERS, Harrisville, New Hampshire. 


Where to Stay 





GREEN SHADOWS 
Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a 
vacation. Open all year. Excellent food. 
CROSS ROADS INN, Mr. and Mrs. L. M. 
Grout, “Breakfast — Luncheon — Dinner. 
Catering to special parties by Cog 
Guest rooms by the month, week, or day 
New Hampshire League of Arts and Crafts, 
Boston Road, Route 12, Tel. 464, Keene, 
New Hampshire. 
THE HITCHING POST. In the shadow 
of Mt. Mansfield. Swimming, fishing, hiking. 
Comfortable rooms. Home cooking. _Mod- 
erate rates. MRS. RALPH POST, Water- 
bury Center, Vermont. 











Women’s Wants 





79¢ Shawknit Ladies’ full fashioned silk 
stockings—service weight or chiffon—3 pairs 
$1.85 postpaid.’ STATLER TEXTILE, 
Lowell, Mass. 

5 pairs ladies’ mercerized lisle stockings. 
$1.00 postpaid. First quality. Size 8% to 
10%. STATLER TEXTILE, Lowell, Mass. 
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LETTERS 




















Dear Yankee: 

Is there anything in your magazine you can 
do to revise the widely-held opinion that 
State of Mainers are ignorant, backward, 
doltish sort of people living in a state so wild 
and uncivilized that, except for its scenic 
beauties, it has almost no reason for exist- 
ence? Unfortunately this opinion is held by 
many New Englanders, who, of all people, 
should know better. 

My husband and I call Maine our 
home. We are proud of it, but that does not 
lessen the tension that arises invariably upon 
introduction to new acquaintances. 
“They're from Maine.” Nothing chatty or 
cheerful about it . . . an explanation, a suc- 
cinct statement of facts thrown in for what it 
may be worth. ... On the faces of those in- 
troduced are reflected surprise and disbelief. 


R. I. Museum of Modern Art 


Up in Rhode Island. . 
one occasionally finds a bright soul or two 


besides B. K. Hart. And we are reminded of this 
just now by the Harden de V. Pratt collection 
of American Folk Art at the Rhode Island School 
of Design—a collection of a number of portraits, 
samplers, carvings, etc., made by itinerant Amer- 
icans of another generation—artists to whom 
realism was “a passion and not merely a tech- 
nique”. Above you see one of the hammered 
metal horses, still going strong in spite of some 
Smart Alec’s bull’s eyes. The exhibition is on all 


summer. 

Newport’s famed international Float Parade 
and Costume Boll gets under woy this year 
Labor Day afternoon—bringi to a close four 
= days.—And watch that |. speed limit 
hey mean it. 


“And from what part of Maine do you 
come ?” . sweetly. 

“Rangeley Lakes region,” say I. “Caribou, 
in Aroostook County,” from my husband. 

“Aroostook! What a coincidence— I know 
someone who was planning a trip to Maine 
and she found out the most amazing things. 

. There just aren't any roads in Aroostook, 
and if by any chance she could get up there 
she might have to stay the winter as it is im- 
possible to leave the state after the snow 
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has come. But then you're used to it 
aren't you? I always say a person can get 
used to anything.” 

We have lived outside the state for 
three years—in Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and New York—and nowhere have I found a 
better place to live (than Maine)... . It is 
true that the thermometer goes pretty low; it 
is also true that there are furnaces, stoves 
and fireplaces designed for the express pur- 
pose of producing heat. 

. Do we really have any roads in Maine 
except along the coast? Incredible that 
any sane person would ask such a question. A 
man of considerable importance in his own 
city asked me once, in all seriousness, if there 
were any roads north of Bangor. . . . I must 
mention, too, the New England lady who 
wondered if my home town is anywhere near 
Detroit, Michigan. 

. My mind grows weary with calling up 
past and present injustices. I console myself 
with the thought that Maine potatoes are the 
best on the market. That little remains to 
me. But then, does it? I seem to hear a 
grumble from far-off Idaho. 


P. G. B. 
Auburn, N.Y. 


Dear Yankee: 


Will you kindly publish this letter, send a 
copy to each broadcasting station in New 
England with the request that it be exhibited 
on the bulletin board and particularly called 
to the attention of those sons of grinning 
voices,—the announcers. 

The fair city of Bangor, 
pronounced 


Maine, is NOT 
BANG-GER 
The proper pronunciation is 
BAN-GOR 
with the last syllable as in cord, lord, orb, etc. 
The last syllable is not accented, but the na- 
tive son rolls it out so that you hear it with- 
out difficulty. 

In the dictionaries there is a little mark 
over this sort of an O; but we would not ex- 
pect the announcers to understand them, so 
we can avoid the mention. 

Incidentally, they murder the pronunciation 
of many other New England towns. Bangor 
happens to be my pet peeve. Announcers out- 
side of New England we can excuse on the 
grounds of ignorance. There is no real ex- 
cuse for native sons. 

Hoping you are the same, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Ernest W. Towne 


Dear Yankee: 


Last June I gave Dr. Walter G. Kendall 
of Atlantic, Mass. a year’s subscription to 
your magazine. He likes it very much and 
I wish to renew it. I am also wondering 
when mine runs out. Would it be too 
much trouble to advise me on both of these 


points and I will send you a check by 
return mail. 
Your magazine gets better and better 


and we all enjoy it so much that I don't 
want the Doctor—who is 86 years old now 
to miss even one copy. 
Thank you. 
Yours sincerely, 


C. L. R. 


Editors Note: Dr. Kendall advises he had 
been trying to locate a stuffed sea gull for 
years. Was finally successful in YANKEE. 

The stors and stripes always flies on this 
farm in Ossipee, N. H. red and white stripes 
and the blue field with the white stars are painted 
on the gote to a field. 
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Guest rooms are spacious, lux- 
uriously appointed, dining 
rooms, of highest quality; 
service skilled, courteous; lo- 
cation, most convenient; the 
atmosphere one of distin- 
guished, home-like charm. 
Single Rooms, $5.00 up 
Double Rooms, $7.00 up 
With Twin Beds, $8.00 up 


THE BOWMAN ROOM 
for Dancing and Entertainment 
at Dinner and Supper 


THE 


BILTMORE 


INTERNATIONAL CUISINE 
Graybar 


Hofbrau 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 


Lexington Ave. and 44th St. 
NEW YORK CITY (Grand Central Terminal) 


An Invitation 


YANKEE is again represented at the 
World’s Fair this year...in an attractive 
booth in the New Hampshire building. While 
the building was being prepared for its grand 
opening on August first, we had headquarters 
in the New England building ...and reports 
from our Mrs. Chapman there indicate 
better attendance than last year and... if 
anything, a much more interested crowd. 

Of course there are many exhibits of great 
interest at the Fair which, for educational 
reasons, are well worth anybody’s time. Mrs. 
Chapman will be glad to help you in any 
way with information, guide books, or any- 
thing else that you may require during your 
visit to the grounds. And Phil Morris tells 
us that there in the New Hampshire building 
tco are at least five girls whose time is entire- 
ly devoted to your pleasure . . . so that you'll 
find no lack of welcome under that roof. 

Some of the other New Hampshire ex- 
hibitors around us are the Sugar Hill Maple 
Sugar Growers, Wright's Silver Polish, Atlas 
Tack Company . . and of course with 
YANKEE, you'll find the Old Farmer’s Al- 
manack that'll tell you most everything else 
you want to know .. . including whether or 
not it’s going to be good weather dur- 
ing the week or two you plan to spend in 
New England. 

Camp in the environs of the Fair with 
patrons of YANKEE’s advertising columns 
and, shocking most any of the managers into 
practically next week, flash a YANKEE at 
him. Your paid bill will bring him to. 


That Book You Want Published 
may be exactly the book one of our pub- 
lisher friends is looking for. He wants 
rural autobiography, so he says, and has in 
mind particularly the autobiography of a 
typical newspaper editor. Let 
YANKEE know if you're interested. 


country 


Courtesy, Day EVERY DAY 
AT THIS NEW YORK HOTEL! 


In this year of grace, “Sir Walter 
Raleighs” flourish by the score on 
the staff of The Lexington! And the 
gentleman famous for his cou 
would be proud, indeed, to acknowl- 
edge them as his peers—as do the 
guests who regularly stop here. You, 
mons ep rug 0° will appreciate 
the personalized serv- 
ice and extra courtesies 
ou receive at “New 


ork’s friendly hotel”! 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER 
Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST., MEW YORK 

















DIVAN PARISIEN 


Le Restaurant Par Excellence 
CUISINE FRANCAISE 


Famous for CHICKEN DIVAN and SPECIAL SALAD 
Finest VINTAGE WINES and LIQUEURS 


ADVANCED EVENING CLASS IN 
WATER COLOR PAINTING 


UNDER DIRECTION OF THE PROMINENT WATER COLORIST 
DWIGHT SHEPLER 
PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


1108 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON - COM. 5329 
SCHOOL YEAR SEPTEMBER TO APRIL CATALOGUE 








EVENING CLASS IN 
ANIMAL DRAWING AND MODELING 


UNDER DIRECTION OF 
ELIZABETH PHILBRICK 
OUTSTANDING ANIMAL ILLUSTRATOR AND SCULPTRESS 
PROFESS ARTISTS 


1168 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON - COM. 5329 
SCHOOL YEAR SEPTEMBER TO APRIL CATALOGUE 











WE HAVE LUMBER 


Hardwood, including basswood and white ash; spruce 
and hemlock (boards and dimension); also pine 
Pee and square and fine dimension). Reasona- 
Prices. Sales for Cash. For details, write: Tiook 
feces 1 i Windy Row, Peterborough, N. H. 
el. \. ° 














TWIN YANKEE’S 
2 Tasty Vermont Cheeses— 
Snappy “Old Skipper” Sage Cheese 
In cheerful green pottery bowls. The pair shipped to 


any N. E. point $1.00. Send for my Maple Cured Cob 
Smoked Ham circular. My Maple Products are best! 


“Everything that's Vermont”’ 
L. H. HARRINGTON 


U. S. Reute 2 Richmond, Vermont 
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HIGH BREWSTER—Cape Cod 


September is cranberry picking time on Cape Cod 

but it’s still warm enough for fresh or salt water 

bathing. All sports, good food, excellent fishing. 

Selected clientele. Rates from $6 - $9 daily. Ameri- 
can Pian. 10% discount after Labor Day. 

For information write: Frank and Mary Cleverley, 
HIGH BREWSTER, West Brewster, Mass. 

Telephone: Brewster 59. 

















LARGE 


DOUBLE 
RED PEONIES 


Special Offer to 
Yankee Readers 


This month’s special — 3 
hardy, old-fashioned, early- 
blooming, large, double, 
red peonies, for $2.25 pre- 
paid, in New England. 


Dependable services, 
quality plants, and rea- 
sonable prices are our 
offerings to you. Free 
estimates and planting 
suggestions within 50 
miles of Boston. Ask 
for our price list. 


LITTLEFIELD - WYMAN NURSERIES 


; ADAM TREET NORTH ABINGTON MA 
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